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In offering this translation to the public, I wish to say 
a few words as to the object with which it was written. 
When I took private pupils at Oxford, I found that 
Passmen who read Aristotle’s ‘ Politics ’ laboured under 
great disadvantages in comparison with those who read 
the ‘Ethics.’ The latter possessed an excellent translation 
in that of Mr. Williams, and a complete edition, with 
good notes for their purpose, in Mr. Moore’s book. The 
Passman-student of the ‘ Politics’ generally used Mr. 
Congreve’s edition, in which the most useful notes 
were not of the kind he needed, and the translation in 
Mr. Bohn’s series. To help pupils who aimed at taking 
a Pass degree, I tried to translate for them the work 
they had to do in a manner at once literal, and not un- 
intelligible when read apart from the Greek context. 
I soon found that I could not keep pace with my pupils’ 
work ; and as I hoped that others might find useful what 
was helpful to them, I have, after many interruptions, 
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completed the books which Passmen take up in their 
final schools. To obtain success in my object, of com- 
bining a literal translation of Aristotle with English 
that can be read easily as English, soon appeared im- 
possible. I have endeavoured, however, to give the 
Passmen the best aid in my power, and I hope that 
even this amount of assistance will induce more men to 
take up so interesting and profitable a subject as the 
‘ Politics ’ of Aristotle. 


In rendering the more difficult passages, I have 
endeavoured to make out the meaning, if possible, from 
Aristotle himself, and have not always followed the 
beaten track. I have found great help in St. Hilaire’s 
French translation, and many of Congreve’s English 
notes, besides other works in different languages. In 
the matter of text, I have found Susemihl’s edition most 
useful, though the text printed is almost entirely that 
of Bekker’s second edition, now used in the schools at 
Oxford. 


I must take this opportunity of thanking many 
friends for kind suggestions and help, especially the 
Rev. T. L. Parmizon, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
for his kindness and care in looking over the proofs. 


In conclusion, I would only say that no one can 
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judge of the difficulty of translating Aristotle till he 
has himself tried to do so. The greatest encouragement 


that I have found was in the words of a writer in the 
‘Saturday Review’ :— 


‘No one who has not tried such work can know the 
labour and the thought which often go to the decision 
of this or that shade of expression: the shade chosen at 
last is a compromise. A slap-dash reader thinks it 
clumsy or tame, and would at once put in some more 
telling phrase, for he has not gone through the difficult 
and delicate poising of the scales; he does not see that, 
of many conditions which the translator must regard, 
the greatest number is satisfied by just this particular 
word or turn, and could be satisfied by no other, thovgh 
the general sense might be far more brilliantly 
expressed.’ 

W. E. B. 


To try to give a brief account of the evolution of 
Greek Political conditions, and of Aristotle’s attitude and 
method as a student of the philosophy of society, is to 
labour vew@ %ve tpirodp. I have, therefore, sought to 
introduce some novelty by bringing in a few illustrations 
from the life of backward races. 
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I have to thank Mr. Ernusr Myers, Fellow of 
Wadham College, for his kindness in looking through 
the proof-sheets of my notes. 


The quotations from Mr. Mclennan’s ‘ Primitive 
Marriage’ are from the first edition, not the new and 
enlarged ‘Studies in Ancient History.’ 

A. L. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES. 
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I. 
THE ‘ POLITICS’ OF ARISTOTLE. 


Tre Po.itics of Aristotle have a double value: they 
contain the first really scientific discussion of the 
origin, the elements, the constitution, and the condi- 
tions of human society, and they are a storehouse of 
information as to the facts of the history of Greece. It 
is true that conscious reflection on the different shapes 
and possible perfect form of the State, on its relations 
to the Individual, and on its international rights and 
duties, had been awake in Greece long before the age 
of Aristotle. The great questions had been propounded 
and discussed, the terminology had been almost fixed. 
In the first place had arisen the early Lawgivers, Solon, 
Charondas, Zaleucus, Philolaus—whom we may call the 
Judges-—and the early mystics, Pythagoras, Apollo’s son, 
Epimenides, the healer of souls, and Empedocles, who 
were in a sense the Prophets of Hellas. The latter 
possessed a secret of life, a certain method of conduct, 
which they inculcated to disciples, who then formed 
small communities within the cities of Sicily and Italy. 
B 
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From these mystics Aristotle received, through tradi- 
tion, many ideas, and, above all, the notion of the power 
which the lawgiver has to direct the conduct of men to 
a moralend. From the example of the great Spartan 
lawgiver Lycurgus, whom the Delphian Pythoness knew 
not whether to address as God or as mortal, and from 
the enduring influence which his system of almost 
monastic discipline exercised on Sparta, Aristotle, like 
other Greek writers on politics, drew the conclusion 
that one man of impressive character, backed by the 
influence of religion, might mould the characters of men 
to a uniform type. Hence the recurrent idea of the 
Lawgiver (vozoGérns) who, with the help of the Delphian 
oracle, is to fashion the spiritual lives of the citizens 
towards a given end. Again, the Lawgivers who appear 
on the horizon of really historical times, such as Solon, 
had codified and committed to writing the unwritten 
customs and dooms of early Greece; and the ideas fixed 
in these customs and dooms, ideas dating from the time 
when the Chieftain-Priest was a living oracle of law, 
greatly coloured the political speculations of Aristotle. 

After the actual legislators came the amateur 
theorists, like Phaleas and Hippodamus, who seem to 
have tried, in a fashion, to buttress the old traditional 
notions of Greece, with the help of the new rational 
doctrines, which we connect with the names of the 
earlier sophists. 

Still later appeared the wandering rhetoricians, dis- 
turbing the repose of political custom, with arguments 
drawn from abstract notions about Right, Virtue, 
Nature, Law, and so forth. These arguments were 
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popularised by dramatists like Euripides, who made 
his characters speculate on duty and morality on the 
stage, and who did for the new democracies what 
Pindar and Theognis had done for the ancestral aris- 
tocracies—gave them poetic texts in support of their 
ideas. Next Plato, in a variety of dialogues, had 
sought after some permanent basis for morality, had 
constructed an ideal state, had discussed almost every 
difficulty which Aristotle handles, and one may almost 
say had left, in beautiful scattered fragments, the 
notions which Aristotle tries to arrange into a scien- 
tific body of doctrine. Plato had amplified the 
teaching of Socrates, and had helped out reason by 
imagination, by rhetoric, and by the invention of 
myths, which like the gods in the plays appear 
whenever there is a nodus vindice dignus. Xenophon 
had discussed the constitution of Sparta with par- 
tisan admiration, and had treated of the commercial 
democracy of Athens, and pointed out the way to 
make her more wealthy and indolent than ever, with 
the irony of a man of high birth and education, a 
soldier and a sportsman. Acquainted, as we may 
believe, with all or most of these writings, and with 
the political thought of Thucydides, and not un- 
influenced by any of them, Aristotle went to work to 
build up a philosophy of human society, which should 
neither depend wholly on old traditional wisdom, 
nor be a series of empirical maxims, a moyen de 
parvenir in politics, nor rest upon poetic imagina- 
tion; but should be founded on a collection of facts, 
and on the teaching of historical experience. Quite 
Ba 
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unlike Plato, he determined to discard no institution — 
as the Family, and Property—which immemorial use 
approved. He would introduce nothing new, nothing 
which had to be based on a myth, for he probably 
perceived that myths had been invented to account for 
institutions already sacred, and that no new custom 
could be made sacred by being grounded on an equally 
new myth. Thus he neither rejects anything dear to 
men (ayarnrov) from of old, nor brings in a new 
ayannrov, like the Enthusiasm of Humanity. 


II, 
ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Berory entering on the study of Aristotle’s scientific 
philosophy of the State, it may be well to ask what he 
meant by his science; and further, whether he was 
mistaken in thinking that a science of Politics is possible 
at all. Now if by political science be understood a 
knowledge of the general laws of human nature, acting 
in political associations, and of the effects of variable 
causes, such as the influence of great men, sufficient to 
enable the philosopher to predict, and if he chooses,to 
alter,the development of history, we may say that Aris- 
totle did not consider this science possible, and did not 
attempt to construct it. If he had made any such preten- 
sions his own failure would be obvious. He lived in an 
age of slavery, and far from foretelling a day when slavery 
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should fall into discredit and disuse, he gave it a place 
among the ‘natural’ institutions of society, such as 
property and the family, and left it there. He lived 
in a country of small city states, and in a time when 
the spirit of these states had departed, when their 
liberty had well-nigh perished, and he proposed no 
scheme of union, and looked forward to no such fresh 
order of things as the Roman Empire, or the national 
system of modern Europe, or even to such a federation 
as the Achexan League. Such a new and striking 
factor in politics as the beginning of the Macedonian 
Empire seems to attract his attention indeed, but gets 
no notice in detail. Again, although the military age 
of Greece was practically past, he did his best to dis- 
courage industrial development, and left a stigma on 
commerce and on credit which still clings to them. 
What, then, did Aristotle mean by 7) zroActix7j}—political 
science? What was his idea of its scope, its aim, and 
its method? In the first place, he gives this science 
the loftiest rank in the hierarchy of sciences; it is 7 
KUplwTaTn Kat padtoTa apytTextouiKn.! 

Political science takes this lofty place, because the 
matter which it deals with isthe noblest. That matter is 
the nature of Man, and of Man too in his highest rela- 
tions, in the conditions within which alone he attains 
his most perfect, his almost divine development, 
namely, as the free citizen of a free state. The end of 
this science is like that of all sciences—the attainment 
of good, but. of good in its brightest form, the form of 
Justice.? Now Justice here is only another name for the 

1 Ethics, i. 2, 5. * Pol. iii. 12, 1. 
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common weal; or, in other words, the end of political 
science is to discover the conditions under which every 
citizen will be able to secure the most free and perfect 
development of himself, consistent with the good of the 
State, without impediment in harmonious circumstances. 
But as this ideal harmony of circumstances is not always 
to be found, it is the practical duty of political science to 
study the almost infinite diversity of existing circum- 
stances, ‘for there is not. one sort of democracy or one 
sort of oligarchy only,’ and to suggest the adaptation 
of institutions to facts which have come into existence 
through different laws of historical necessity. Laws 
must be made for states, not states for laws. Therefore 
untiring study and collection of facts are necessary. The 
nature of political science, and its scope, as conceived 
of by Aristotle, are now apparent. It is the science 
which observes man in the sum of his relations, as 
historically exhibited in his institutions. It is a science 
based on the collection of facts, and on the discrimina- 
tion of countless shades and gradations in the evolution 
of the various forms of government. And it is the 
science which, having thus obtained a clear and critical 
conception of man’s needs and powers, applies that 
conception to his institutions, and attempts to bring 
them into harmony with circumstances. Again, it is 
the science which constructs, as a type and example, a 
model of the ideal state in which men might reach 
perfection, if perfection could ever be reached by more 
than an isolated person, here and there in the world. 
Sometimes the brightness of this ideal conception blinds 
* Pol. iv. 1, 11. 


— 
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Aristotle to the value of the ordinary civic life of 
Greece, and draws him away from realities, But 
Aristotle always has history and historical development 
present to his mind; he has a fact for every assertion ; 
he is keenly alive to the immense variety, the many 
differences in institutions which come under the same 
general name, such as Democracy, Liberty, Tyranny, 
and soon. It is in his continual reference to history 
and to fact that he is most instructive. His collection 
of the constitutions of one hundred and _ fifty-eight 
Greek | states, and his researches into the customs of 
barbarous tribes, with his habit of making these customs 
throw light on the earlier institutions of Greece, give him 
a place among students of what we now call Compara- 
tive Politics. Aristotle is not satisfied with saying, like 
one of the characters in Plato's ‘ Republic, that ‘ there 
are reported to be many and absurd forms of govern- 
ment among barbarians.’ He notes the constitutional 
kingship of the Molossi; he remarks on an early Greek 
custom like compurgation; on the fact that the Greeks 
used to buy their wives from each other; and he men- 
tions some curious traits of savage manners.‘ Thus 
Aristotle studied political life in the spirit of modern 
criticism, and he treated many modern problems in a 
scientific fashion. But his science has many precon- 
ceptions and prejudices, his method many peculiarities, 
his field of observation many necessary limits ; and all 
these combine to make him seem remote, out of date, 
and difficult of comprehension to modern readers. 
It is therefore needful first to give an account of 
4 Rep, 644; Pol. v, 10, 8; vii. 2, 11; ii. 8, 20. 
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Aristotle’s Method, and of his preconceptions, and then 
to trace in history the development of the Greek City- 
state to which his speculation is confined. 


Iil. 
ON SOME LEADING CONCEPTIONS OF ARISTOTLE. 


In reading the ‘Politics’ of Aristotle we meet with many 
arguments which appear either to want force altogether, 
or to depend for their force on some conception not 
stated, or on some premise taken for granted as if it 
were generally known and admitted by everyone. 
There seems to be a store of ideas in the background, 
which no one is expected to dispute, and which Aristotle 
appeals to with confidence. When he has brought a 
theory within the reach of one of these conceptions, 
such as Nature, Measure, the End, Order, he is satisfied 
that he has made his point. Some of these conceptions 
are tolerably familiar to us, others less familiar, or even 
strange; some of them are parts of Aristotle’s general 
system, for it must never be forgotten that his ‘ Politics’ 
is only one stone, a corner-stone, in a whole theory of 
knowledge ; some, again, may be called Greek common- 
places, notions that were parcels of the mind of Greece ; 
and some are part of Aristotle’s inheritance from the 
older philosophers, such as Pythagoras and Anaxagoras. 
Then there are processes of argument which do not 
seem always convincing to us, especially the argument 
from the analogy of the arts, with conclusions in the 
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sphere of politics. Again, there is a strong belief in 
the power of the Legislators, to whom the Greeks 
were wont to attribute such arrangements as the ovo- 
oitta,—the early distributions of land, and so on— 
arrangements which we believe to have been produced 
by circumstances, before the age of law, out of the 
remains of tribal customs. Further, there is the 
tendency in Aristotle which we may almost call mystic 
—the tendency to look now to an ideal life of 
political virtue, now to an ideal life of philosophic 
contemplation, or to a blending of both, as the best 
for individuals and for the State. Besides all this, there 
is the obscurity arising from a method of arguing in 
which azropéat, or difficulties, are put forward, while the 
question is not definitely settled, but is relegated to 
some later portion of the ‘ Politics.’ 

On the whole, the method of Aristotle may be called 
analytical, with a view to a later synthesis. He will exa- 
mine the ultimate units, the elements of every compound 
existence, before pronouncing on the nature of the whole 
which the elements make up.© In the ‘ Organon’ and 
in the ‘ Ethics’ he has analysed the psychological and 
moral elements in the nature of the Individual; and 
in the ‘ Politics’ he begins by examining the component 
elements and the conditions of the State, as husband and 
wife, father and children, master and slave, owner and 
property, citizens of this rank and citizens of that lower 
grade, as differentiated by such natural causes as birth, 
wealth, occupation. But all the time that he is analys- 
ing, Aristotle has present to his mind some very dis- 

* Pol. i. 2, 1. 
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tinct ideas as to the nature of the whole, as to the 
natural, unspoiled form of the State. These ideas are 
the result of all sorts of factors, of aristocratic prejudice, 
of traditional morality, and of a philosophic theory 
about Nature, which it is necessary to understand. 
ristotle mentions among the devices of Sophists 
the trick of ringing changes on the terms Nature, and 
Law, or Conventional Institutions. The dialecticians 
of Greece had discovered that ‘ the estimates of things 
just and honourable, with which Political Science is con- 
cerned, shift and vary so much, as to seem the result of 
capricious enactment, rather than of Nature.’® In fact 
the revolutionary thinkers of Greece laid much the same 
stress on Nature( meaning thereby the presumed primitive 
freedom from all authority of law, reason, and custom) as 
Rousseau did in his ‘ Discourses on the Origin of Inequa- 
lity among Men.’ This is a common sort of reaction 
against a complicated civilisation, founded on religious 
and traditional beliefs which men have ceased to believe 
in. Now the purpose of Aristotle was conservative, and 
thus it became his object. to prove that the institutions 
he wished to preserve were not the result of capricious 
enactment, but were founded on Nature. But Aristotle’s 
way of understanding Nature is just the reverse of 
Rousseau’s way, except when it suits his purpose to shift 
his ground, as in the disquisition on money and trade. 
Nature is identical with the fulfilment, and final cause 
of all progress to an end (17 6& @uows Tédos Kat ob Evexa).’ 
Nature is matter fully fashioned and elaborated rather 
than matter in the rough (waAAov avrn duots Ths DAs). 
* Ethics, i. 3, 2. 7 Nat. Auscult. ii. 1, 10. 
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Man in a state of Nature is Man as Nature would have 
him to be, that is, as Aristotle would have him to be, a 
free warrior, statesman, and politician, at leisure, nota 
savage, feeding on acorns. ‘ Nature seeks not only right 
activity, but the power of living in noble leisure.’ 
Contrast this with Rousseau’s State of Nature: 
‘L’exemple des sauvages qu’on a presque tous trouvés 4 
ce point, semble confirmer que le genre humain étoit 
fait pour y rester toujours... et que tous les progrés 
ultérieurs ont été en apparence autant de pas vers la 
perfection de l’individu, et en effet, vers la décrépitude 
de l’espéce.’ ® The contrast is particularly marked where 
Rousseau denounces the man who invented property, 
which Aristotle declares to be an institution suggested 
by Nature and ‘ unspeakably sweet.’ ® 

In Aristotle’s eyes, then, Nature is almost the un- 
conscious action of the will of the world, bringing all 
things into uniformity with limit and with right reason. 
The right reason of course is Aristotle’s notion of what 
is best. Mr. Grote’s way of stating the doctrine of 
Nature makes the matter very clear, if we apply to 
politics what is said of physics and metaphysics. 
‘There are in the sublunary bodies’ (in which form is 
implicated with matter) * both constant tendencies and 
variable tendencies. The constant Aristotle calls 
“ Nature,” which always aspire to Good, or to the reno- 
vation of Forms as perfect as may be, though impeded 
in this work by adverse influences, and therefore never 
producing anything but individuals comparatively 


* Discours sur l'origine de l’inégalité parmi les hommes. 
® Pol. ii. 5, 8. 
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defective, and sure to perish. The variable tendencies 
he calls Spontaneity and Chance, always modifying, dis- 
torting, frustrating the full purposes of Nature.’ 
If we apply this doctrine to politics, we find that the 
matter is human character, and human circumstance, 
which Nature fashions into the forms of the family and 
the state. The constant tendencies in human character 
and circumstance make for good and for order. Such 
a tendency is that which keeps all things in due subor- 
dination of ruler and subject, which sets father over 
child, master over slave, old over young, reason ove? 
passion, which makes the city wish to consist of equals, 
which when one man or one family is undeniably 
better than the rest, as gods are better than men, puts 
kingly or aristocratic rule into their hands. Thus the 
results of Nature’s unchecked workings are the Family, 
with due subordination of woman, child, and slave; 
the Monarchy, with due obedience to the one Godlike 
man, who alone contributes more to the stock of excel- 
lence than all the others; the Aristocracy, where a few 
are equally pre-eminent ; and the Polity, where there 
is a natural equality among the citizens. In all these 
natural forms of rule government is exercised in the 
interest of the natural whole, the State and citizens. 
On the other side are variable tendencies, contrary to 
Nature, which ruin the subordination of families, which 
induce men to take money, a mere instrument, for the 
end of their life, which work for the overthrow of 
natural slavery, which drive the one best man or the 
one best family out of the cities, which prevent the 
10 Grote, Aristotle, i. 165. 
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State from consisting of equals, which, in short, produce 
these abnormal and unnatural distortions called tyran- 
nies, democracies, and oligarchies, which govern in the 
interest of an overgrown member of the whole. Thus 
Nature is always being frustrated and defeated, and 
from this point of view Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
decline of states is not so very far removed from the 
scheme of Plato, with its fatal cycles of better and 
worse. 

Analogous to the idea of Nature in Aristotle is the 
gg v0 Trépas, and of ro qremepacpuévor, the 
finite. these notions seem to be derived from the 
Pythagorean catalogue of limit and limitless, odd and 
even, one and many, good and bad, male and female, 
_ and the rest, which became a sort of accepted canon 
with Greek thinkers. 

Limit and the infinite are the elements out of which 
the orderly and knowable world is made. The infinite 
is all disorder, confusion, a blur of undistinguishable 
sensations, and in morals of masterless passions, till, by 
the introduction of the limit, chaos is slowly made 
orderly, and passions are formed into character. Apply- 
ing, for instance, this conception to the question, is com- 
merce a legitimate occupation ? Aristotle answers no, be- 
cause ovdev Soxst a épas elvat mXoUTOU Kai KTHCEWS, there 
is no necessary amit to the acquisition of wealth.'!' Now 
wealth is defined to be abundance of the instruments 
" necessary towards the independent life. These used 
to be obtained by barter, and a man was satisfied 
when he had enough of them, that sufficiency was the 

" Pol. i, 9, 1. 
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aépas. But when money was invented, and it was 
commonly held that wealth meant abundance of money, 
there was no natural wépas.to the acquisition of coin, 
amretpos 6&1 ovros o mAobros. But there is a deeper 
reason than this for the fact that the endless acquisition 
of wealth is unnatural. Desire of riches springs from 
that character which thirsts insatiably for life, not for 
the noble life, which seeks satisfaction in the chaotic 
and infinite field of pleasure, without definite end, 
not in ceving after the limit and end of exist- 
ence.!? * Here the limit (wépas), from another point 
of view becomes identical with the end and aim of 
life (the réAos). This réAos is the same for the State 
and for the individual, namely, happiness. No concep- 
tion is more constantly in Aristotle’s mind than this of 
the End. From all past experience and history he has 
arrived at a fixed and luminous idea of what Nature 
would have, what all her workings tend to. This is not 
the life of men wandering in nomadic hordes, nor of 
men living as husbandmen in scattered villages, nor of 
great servile nations. The free wild tribes of the North 
have no central engrossing interest and bond of life ; the 
peoples of Asia are gifted with intellect and art, but they 
are slavish. Hellas alone occupies the happy mean, 
alone offers to men in the city-state an object for noble 
action that must fill all their lives, and an environment 
of free relationships in which to exercise virtue. The 
State is the lamit, beyond which Nature does not wish 
to pass in the formation of political organisms. The 
State in its perfection and the citizen in perfection are 
12 Pol. i. 9, 17; Plato, Laws, 714. 
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the end of her travail. Now that perfection is happi- 
ness. But is the happiness to be that of practical 
activity and the exercise of moral virtue, or that of 
philosophical contemplation ? 

The consideration of the tédos thus brings us to 
what is a standing difficulty in reading Aristotle. He 
seems to hesitate whether to recommend a possible life 
of civic virtue and activity, or an ideal life of contem- 
plation to men and states. The latter life answers to 
the saintly life, the entrance into ‘ religion ;’ the former 
corresponds to the knightly life of the Middle Ages. 
As we have within us, he seems to say, the power of 
raising some divine element to a momentary delight in 
the’ divine reason, a momentary recognition of our 
connection with divinity, ought we not to make this 
our téXos? Can this contemplative existence be com- 
bined with the political existence ? This is the question 
which is treated in the book on the Ideal State. It 
is here, then, that the mystic element appears amid the 
common sense and historical activity of Aristotle. In- 
deed, when we come to analyse his method, we find 
three incongruous elements, really scientific enquiry, 
aristocratic prejudice, and the dreams of a metaphysic 
which literally swblimi ferit sidera vertice, and listens 
for the eternal harmonies of Nature. 


16 THE CITY+STATE. 


IV. 
THE GREEK CITY-STATE. 


THE political speculations of Aristotle are bounded by 
the limits of the modus, or City-state, which he looks 
on as the ultimate and perfect form of society.'* It 
does not seem to have occurred to him, who, in his 
literary criticism, was ready to admit that the Drama 
might advance in changed circumstances to new forms, 
that human society also might come to be fixed on a 
wider basis than the city—on the basis, namely, of the 
nation. The political unit with which he concerned 
himself, the town of perhaps ten or fifteen thousand 
free citizens, supported by slave-labour, enjoying a life 
of leisure and culture, self-ruled, and exercising all the 
rights of a sovereign state, was the form of society 
through which Greece attained her eminence in war, 
and in the arts. It was therefore his business to under- 
stand all the conditions which contributed to make up 
the City-state, to point out the causes which in the 
past had frustrated its development, and had sometimes 
perverted it from being the home of noble life into the 
seat of Tyranny, of Oligarchy, of Sedition, of the later 
Democracy, ignoble in the eyes of Aristotle. The 
ideal aim of the State was to give room and opportunity 
for the full and free development of the best powers of 
all its citizens; that aim, as conceived of hy the phi- 
losophers, had never been actually reached. Here, of 


IX Pol. i, 2, 8. 
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course, we touch the point where Aristotle’s political 
speculation diverges from that of later times. Modern 
thought is concerned with nations, that is with what 
were originally 26yn, aggregates of tribes with no poli- 
tical unity in the Greek sense. Various causes have 
united the descendants of these tribes into the large asso- 
ciations which we call nations. The common possession 
of conquered lands by a tribe of kin; the defeat of one 
tribe by another, with the retention of its freedom 
under the new over-lord; the unity imposed by the 
Church ; the dislike of city life; the growth of kingly 
power, which could not well grow in a city; all these, 
with other causes, have brought about a wider and looser 
organisation than that of the city. But all Aristotle’s 
thought is conditioned by the existence of the city, 
which had so powerful an attraction for the Greeks, and 
which, within its narrow bounds, could actually school 
them in morality, and in the spiritual life. To do this 
. is, of course, beyond the power of a national government, 
and thus Aristotle’s ideas are in a different plane from 
that occupied by modern speculation. 

To understand the conditions under which the City- 
state grew up, out of general laws which were everywhere 
the same, and everywhere checked and diverted by vary- 
ing causes, it is necessary to look back to the dawn of 
Greek history. The State, as Aristotle knew it, was ‘the 
inevitable consequence of its antecedents in the past,’ and 
Aristotle himself enables us to trace a sketch of these an- 
tecedents. The State (IloAss) is 2) rot ed SHv xowwvia cal 
Tais oixiass xal Tots yéveot Cons TeAkias YapwwKalavTapxous, 
‘an association of families and clans in a higher life for 
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the sake of a perfect and self-sufficing existence.“ It 
is thus that Aristotle adds to the bare facts, the union 
of villages, a moral interpretation. This union was not 
without the will of Nature, which was leading men 
towards the perfect life. His aim is to be a fellow- 
worker with Nature, by pointing out the faults of 
human character which retard the advance to perfection 
in Nature’s political school, the City. 

When the tribes, which came in time to develop 
Hellenic civilisation, were first settling in Hellas, when 
they were invading the country from the North, or 
landing in her ports from the East, they were not yet, 
it ‘may be said with some certainty, what Aristotle 
would have considered actually political beings. They 
lived in scattered villages xara xwpas, and it may be 
presumed that their society was based, not on the zroAus 
of course, but on the group, yévos, and on the family, 
oixia. Their lands were probably held on a communal 
system—that is to say, if we may judge by analogy and 
by traces of institutions, they were not the property of 
individuals, but of village groups of men (yév7), united 
by the belief in descent from a common ancestor, and 
by the practice of certain religious sacrifices in common. 
‘This is a primitive stage of society which is found to 
have existed in most parts of the world—a stage in so- 
ciety which takes no notice of the individual as such, 
but merely of the group, or yévos. It is the yévos which 
is wronged if one of the group be slain or injured; it is 
the yévos which inherits property, and is responsible for 
the actions of each of the individuals within its circle. 

4 Pol. iii. 9, 12. 
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This formed a stage in the development of the English 
race too, but the difference began when the Greeks 
had once tasted of city life, which satisfied them so 
thoroughly that they never sought a wider unity, On 
the other hand, the wider national unity was imposed on 
the English before they came to care for city life. To take 
another instance. It was the misfortuneof the Irish Celts 
that they lived under the clan system, with only abor- 
tive attempts at a wider unity, till conquerors came 
among them to whom the clan system seemed an abom- 
ination. But this primitive condition of things had 
ceased to exist in most of the states that made up 
Hellas before regular history begins: it had ceased to 
exist, in all its simplicity and vigour, as soon as several 
yévn deserted their villages, or at least removed the 
shrine of their religions, and their place of meeting, to 
some central spot, where their nobler families began to 
dwell within the walls of a city, and on the crest of 
some commanding hill. This process of clustering 
together, and of combining several clans, with their 
religions, was called ovvoixicis, and was generally at- 
tributed to the initiative of some primitive king, or 
hero, or demigod. With the cuvolxicrs of villages, the 
Greek city was born, and only Attica was fortunate 
enough to be the scene of the perfect cuvoleais of 
many cities, into the great city of Athens. By the 
process a new sort of life, a higher life, ro ed Sj, began 
for the clansmen. Their tribal hero, father and lord 
long dead, or their tribal fetich, was no longer their 
highest conception in religion. Their sacred vlan- 
festivals still existed, but in subordination to the loftier 
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and purer creed which became common to them all. The 
members of the various clans, sons of Afacus or of Eu- 
. molpus, recognised each other as kindred by an older 
descent; they were all yevyjras ’ArroAAwvos trarp@ou, 
brothers together in Apollo, and Zeus of the household 
guarded each man’s home and enclosure.!® Thus the 
newer faith succeeded the old without a break in conti- 
nuity; it was still ancestor-worship, only of a father 
more remote and powerful. With his cultus comes a 
wider morality than that of the tribe. If a man isslain, 
the slayer falls under the wrath of Apollo, and of the 
State as well as of the clan. He-eannot escape by paying 
a blood-fine (row, wer-gild, eric) to the clan or kindred 
of his victim, or braving their vendetta. The Greeks 
found, as the Basutos in Africa find to-day, that, ‘if they 
avenged themselves, the town would soon be dispersed.’ 

Thus a nobler religion, a wider and purer morality, 
a more settled body of customary law, laid down by the 
Chieftains of the old clans, ro ed Gjv in fact, began with 
the allegiance to the city. But it did not follow that, 
because the State had become the ruling idea, and the 
State-god the main religious conception, and because 
the life of individuals was partly emancipated from the 
soidarité of the clan, it did not follow that the clan 
became extinct. It survived in a modified shape, and 
was one of the most powerful factors in building the new 
constitution, and the State as known to Aristotle. The 
history of a Greek city is to avery great extent the history 

‘8 Plato, Luthydemus, 302. Harpokration. “AxéAAwy xarpgos 6 
Tid@cos. roy 3t "AwdAAwva Kow@s KaTpgoy Tindow "AOnvaior awd “Iavos, 
Totrou yap olxloayros thy ’Arruchy, &s *ApiororéAns pnat, robs ’APnvalous 


“lavas KAnOjvat, nal "AwéAAw warpgov abrois dvopacOjvas, 
: KE. B, Tylor, Contemporary Review, Jure 1873. 
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of the struggle waged by the chief and most wealthy 
families within the clans, the dwellers in the city, in 
whose veins the clan’s blood ran purest, against the 
body of the rustic clansmen, and probably against-the 
later immigrants, the broken men from other tribes, who 
were attracted by every growing centre of settled life.” 
The chiefs (Bacisxov yévos) claimed from old time 
that power ‘to make foul weather or fair,’ which the 
Brehon laws attributed to Irish chieftains.'® They had 
exclusive privileges, knew the law, or were inspired to 
deliver it, and they alone could keep up that unbroken 
practice of religious rites on which all the luck of 
the community was believed to turn. The common 
clansmen and the settlers were probably oppressed by 
food-rents which they could scarcely pay, and were 
threatened with loss of land. Naturally they longed 
for some body of written law, for freedom and equality, 
and they were usually aided in the struggle by discon- 
tented members of the chief houses. 

The order of these conflicts, out of which the State 
was built up in its ultimate form, must have varied in 
different places, but on the whole tended to some such 
course as this. The earliest form of fixed government 
which Greek history shows us, the form which we find 
in Homer, is that of heroic monarchy. This monarchy 
is described by Aristotle as being hereditary and con- 
stitutional. No problem in early history is so difficult 


to solve as that of the origin of kingship. Among 
1” Maine, Early History of Institutions, p. 182. Immigrants on 
Trish Tribe-Lands. 
© Senchus Mor, iii. p. xxvi. Odyssey, xix. 109, 115, results of 
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most early peoples we find a certain stock or stocks, 
which are held almost divine. They differ so much 
from the common, that sometimes they are believed to 
have immortal souls, while their subjects lack them, or 
to transmigrate into nobler creatures after death. At 
the least they descend from Gods, as the English stock 
from Woden, or as Agamemnon from Zeus. Aristotle 
conjectures that the founders of the monarchies had 
been ‘the first benefactors of the people in the arts of 
peace or war, or had first collected them into a society, 
or given them a territory to live in.’ We only know 
that the kings of Homer’s time are represented as pos- 
sessing some strain of nobler blood than their free 
subjects, the chief of whom attend them in the council, 
and whom they consult in the greater assembly of the 
host. The kings are of the kin of Gods, S:oyevées 
Bacidnes, while most men are only dios, or noble. It 
is not easy to understand the sort of nobility which was 
so general in the Homeric world. We are reminded of 
early Iceland, when ‘nowhere was the common man so 
uncommon,’ and of the fleet with which Cnut invaded 
England (1015), at least two hundred ships, and every 
‘man in every crew a noble-man.”” Both kings and 
nobles were severed by an uncrossed line from ‘churls 
rock-born or oak-born, ad7o Spuvds 7) amo zérpys, but 
either king or noble, if taken in war, might become a 
thrall.?! . 

Freeman’s Comparative Politics, Lecture IV. For the peculiarity of 
royal souls, Callaway’s Religion of the Amazulu, ii. 197: ‘ Chiefs. turn 
into the black and green Imamba, common people into the Umthlcoazi.’ 
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The heroic kingships, however they first arose, 
whether out of leadership in war or not, were usually 
hereditary, and hereditary rights were exercised over 
willing subjects, in accordance with traditional custom. 
The coronation oath was simply the laying hand on 
sceptre. The privileges of the king were a rémevos far 
larger than the common lot, leadership in war, and 
probably many of the profits arising from fines, as well 
as the gifts which Hesiod says the kings used to devour, 
rewards for decisions in suits, and the chief seats at 
feasts, and the best mess at sacrifices. The heroic mo- 
narchy left to later Greece the institution of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and the germs of a council of elders, 
which might become probouleutic and administrative in 
an Oligarchy, or might be cut down to a mere commit- 
tee, with the task of preparing matter for the conside- 
ration of the full Assembly, in a Democracy. (Pol. iv. 
14, 14; vi. 8, 24. Gladstone, Homer, &c., iii. 58.) 

‘Kingship in a single city is not an institution 
which is likely to last;’ for, as Aristotle says, many 
men would be found to be ‘ peers in valour and virtue,’ 
and there is no mystery in a small community to protect 
the king. The members of the noble families would aim 
at equality, and some such anarchy would result as that 
which made confusion in the little isle of Ithaca before 
the return of Odysseus. Power would fall into the 
hands of all the noble houses in the clans, or into those 
of some one house, like the Penthelidz in Mitylene, or 
the Bacchiade of Corinth, or the Protiade in Massilia, 
or the Basilide in Erythre, who would cut down 
the royal functions, and hand over the real sway in 
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commission to their own kindred. The kingly title 
might be left, but the man who bore it would only keep 
up the continuity of religious tradition, by performing 
certain rites and sacrifices. An instance of such a 
process has been noted among primitive peoples, our 
own contemporaries. Among the natives of Tonga the 
real ruling monarch yields precedence to a functionary 
whose duties are purely priestly, though his title means 
King of Tonga,?* and whose position answers to. that 
of Archon Basileus at Athens. 

The new form of government by a clan, or by 
members of noble houses, when corrupted, is called a 
duvvacte(a by Aristotle.* It corresponds to the worst 
sort of tyranny, or to the latest and most corrupt 
democracy, in the fact that old customary law was 
distorted to serve the selfish interests and passions of 
the rulers. Yet the dvvacreia claimed the noble name 
of ‘ Aristocracy,’ the rule of the Best. The ruling class 
called themselves ‘the good and fair,’ ‘the famous,’ ‘the 
illustrious.’ They relied on long possession, on illus- 
trious descent, on knowledge of the law, which was 
hidden from the sheepskin wearers, dusty feet, club- 
carriers of the country, and, above all, on possession of 
‘cavalry, which enabled them to ride down the dusty- 
feet as easily as the chivalry of feudalism used to 
crush the villeins.4* Many causes contributed to the 
overthrow of the dvvacteia, or early oligarchy of 
ancient Greece. Trade increased, the seafaring popu- 

~% Sir John Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, p. 347. 
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lation grew strong and rich, the strength of light 
infantry began to be understood, the poorer land- 
holders were oppressed with taxes and usury beyond 
endurance, the Oligarchy conferred honours and power 
within ever narrower limits, and the general discontent 
took the form of a demand for a written code of laws. 
‘When laws are written down, the rich man and the 
weakling find equal justice,’ says Euripides. This was 
ordinarily secured after a struggle in which some neg- 
lected member of the higher class was frequently the 
leader. The lower classes, ‘who have neither law nor 
equity,’ as a poet of the aristocratic class wrote, suc- 
ceeded in making their leader zsymnete, as Pittacus 
was in Mitylene, and looked to him as an irresponsible 
magistrate to settle their differences with the nobles, 
in a strife which went on till it was settled by the 
giving of a code of laws, or, more frequently, silenced 
by the rise of a tyrant. 


V. 
TYRANNIES IN GREECE. 


THESE tyrannies, whether in Athens, under the Pisis- 
tratidz, in Megara, in Corinth, or elsewhere, helped to 
consolidate and shape into their ultimate form the city- 
states of Greece. All classes, noble or non-noble, were 
crushed under the same weight of reckless power. All 
were offended by the license, so distasteful to Greek 
ideas, which was permitted to women and to slaves; 
and the pride of the nobles was sometimes humbled by 
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such insults as Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, heaped on 
the tribes, calling them ‘ Ass-tribe,’ ‘Pig-clan,’ and so 
forth. The tyranny may best be considered as the direct 
contradiction of all Greek ideas of life and government, 
as the negation both of the old notion of aristocracy 
founded on birth, and of the new notions of the equal 
claim of all freeborn citizens. The tyrant rules over 
men who are his equals and betters, purely in his own 
selfish interest, and not in that of the governed.” Just 
as a true commonwealth, or Politeia, contained all the 
elements of the State mingled in due subordination, so 
tyranny mingled the worst qualities of the worst forms 
of government, selfishness beyond that of the narrowest 
oligarchy, license beyond that of the loosest democracy. 
The tyrant in early Greece was generally either a 
demagogue, or partisan of the people, who led them 
against the nobles, and seized the fruits of victory, or 
one of the surviving heroic kings, who strained his 
hereditary and constitutional powers,”* or a magistrate 
who abused the sway he held for a long term of office, 
or an oligarch set in high place by his faction. His 
power was never stable till he secured a bodyguard, 
especially a bodyguard of strangers. Once supported 
by this Oriental institution, he showed all the distrust 
of an oligarchy, all their greed, and like an oligarchy 
stripped the democracy of their arms, while in the 
spirit of democracy he put down the nobles, and drove 
them into exile less honourable than that of ostracism. 
Such crimes were the natural consequence of absolute 
power, though we should be wrong in supposing that 
% Pol. iv. 10, 4. 26 Pol. v. 10. 
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Pittacus of Mitylene, or Phidon of Argos, or Pisis- 
tratus even at Athens, were essentially criminals of this 
class. They had the excuse of Cesarism, and were not 
wanting in the redeeming features which the believers 
in despotism are wont to flatter. But the tendency of 
tyranny was to develop a character of lawless lust and 
cruelty, a character to which recondite evil became good, 
a fantasy which found pleasure only in arbitrary violence 
against nature and law, in exquisite varieties of sin and 
inflicted pain. This is the type of man which we find in 
the medieval cities of Italy, and the Baglioni may mate 
with the Penthelidxz, Ezzelin with Periander. But 
there were also commonplace practices of tyranny, the 
mere natural result of greed and selfishness of a low sort, 
which have had their likeness in ourown time. When 
we read how the tyrant is a stirrer up of war, how he 
fosters distrust between citizens, how he puts down all 
public gatherings, how he has his police everywhere, 
how he encourages the extravagance of women, how he 
impoverishes the State with public works, how he 
associates with the worst of men, how he sets class 
against class, how he corrupts all classes, we think of 
the author of the Crimean and the Mexican expeditions, 
and of the coup d’état, the cause of great men’s éxile 
and of low men’s promotion, the patron of Hausmann, 
the tyrant who ‘ did so much for France.’ 

When the tyrants had been expelled, for the most 
part, by the action of individual revenge for insult, or 
of combined rebellion, or by help of the conservative 
power of Sparta, the Greek states emerged from the 
struggle, each a tolerably compact body of citizens, 
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united by the wrongs which all had suffered, and by 
glory in the tyrannicide which had benefited ail. If 
the tyrant had not always succeeded in ‘ lopping off the 
taller ears of corn,’ at least he had levelled nobles and 
churls, gentiles and non-gentiles, by acommon oppression 
of disgrace. The emancipated citizens were now heirs 
to the splendid public buildings, the roads, and acque- 
ducts, on which the tyrannic policy had expended public 
money.”” In the common feeling of relief the class 
privileges, which had been in abeyance, fell often into 
disuse. In Athens, where the development of democracy 
was, so to speak, normal, the laws of Solon had, even 
before the tyrant’s time, made property, not birth, the 
qualification for rule, and even the poorest freemen had 
received just so much power as would suffice to satisfy 
them. How much that may have been it is not easy to 
ascertain. In one passage Aristotle. represents some 
disputants as holding that he ‘ gave all a right tosit on 
the juries, wherefore some blame him, as if he had rather 
undone than ’stablished the State.’ The opinion that 
he did establish the juries, which in time made the 
Demos all powerful, as well as the blame, was probably 
expressed by the censurers of Solon, for (in Pol. book iii. 
11, 8), as well as in the passage already quoted (ii. 12, 3), 
Aristotle himself declares thatSolon only gave the people 
' the right to elect magistrates, and to bring them to trial 
- after their term of office. Whatever may have been 
the exact amount of liberty and power conceded, it is 
tolerably certain that the power could not have been 
actually wielded by poor and industrious men before 
27 Pol. y. 11, 8. 
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Pericles began the custom of paying the jurors. The 
laws of Solon, which were to the Demos what the laws 
of Edward were to the English after the Norman Con- 
quest—another name for justice and freedom, had the 
good fortune to please both the people and the later 
philosophers. Plato looked back to them lovingly, as 
to the institutions of a time when our ‘ Lady Reverence 
was with us;’ and perhaps it was not till the Solonian 
constitution was restored in alJl its exclusiveness by 
Antipater and by a foreign force (322 3.c.), that the 
Athenians discovered how their later democracy had 
outgrown its early limits.” 

Solon had anchored the State, with the fixed power 
of the Areopagus, which exercised a censorial sway, 
baged on old religious privilege. It was the business of 
Clisthenes, coming after the interval of tyranny, to 
complete the equalisation of ranks which the Pisis- 
tratide had begun. For this purpose he introduced 
into the tribes many stranger-residents, and even slaves, 
made new tribes altogether, and separated the citizens 
into the local divisions of demes for political purposes, 
while the clans tended to become a mere religious sur- 
vival,» and mode of registering the legitimacy of citizens. 
What with new guilds, new tribes, and the bringing 
together of the many separate family-worships into few 
and common shrines, everything was contrived so as to 


8 Grote, iii. 170. 
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blend the State into a new ovvoiaots. Changes 
almost as important followed the victory of the ‘mob 
‘of seamen’ at Salamis. The Archonship became open 
to all free citizens by Lot, the sacred power of 
the Areopagus was checked by Pericles and Ephialtes, 
the jurors were paid for attendance in the courts, 
the tables of the law were brought down from the 
Acropolis to the Agora, and step by step the dema- 
gogues reduced the democracy to that last estate which 
Plato calls a critical theatrocracy, and Aristotle despises 
as perverted and unnatural. But if Athens incurred 
the censure of Aristotle because, through the influence 
of trade, her population grew heterogeneous, because 
by aid of success in war she became a tyrant city, ruling 
other states against their will; if her citizens pursued 
- commerce till they came to make money even out of 
their intellectual powers; if there was no drill, no 
surveillance of private life; on the other hand, Athens 
may be looked on almost as an Ideal State at the time 
when she placed full power in the hands of him who 
‘excelled all the state in virtue,’ who was ‘as a God 
among Men,’ Pericles the Olympian. *! 

In Athens the development of the State was most 
natural and normal, but of course there were many 
varieties of growth, and many cases of arrested develop- 
ment in Hellas. In mountainous districts of Arcadia 
the people in Aristotle’s time lived as an 20vos, or tribe, 
in separate homesteads. Sparta, again, knew no age 
of tyrants, and suffered from otadows, or civil strife, 
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only in very remote times. She preserved the semblance 
of kingly power, in the two kings, with their sacred 
and military functions.*? In many states, as in Thebes 
and Corinth, Oligarchy was as _ successful almost 
as Democracy was in Athens, and, in spite of insur- 
rections, gave the stamp to the character of the city. 
Other states, again, lived without fixed character, 
either Oligarchic or Democratic, and changed with each 
revolution that brought back one party of exiles, and 
drove the Government to wander in search of foreign 
aid, or gave dominion to a tyrant. When Sparta and 
Athens had fairly consolidated their powers, and had 
consciously recognised their state-character as Liberal 
or Obstructive, they were always interfering with the 
politics of the smaller towns, and so preventing a 
normal development. Still on the whole there did 
exist a normal and natural law of revolution which, 
subject to occasional variations, governed the internal 
affairs of the Greek States. Having sketched their his- 
torical career to the period of full growth, it becomes 
necessary to examine the many causes that inclined-the 
balance in every direction, from the loosest. democracy 
to the sternest oligarchy. 


33 Herod. vi. 56. 33 Pol. iv. 11,17; v. 7, 14. 
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Bf 
INTERNAL CAUSES OF VARIOUS FORMS OF THE STATE: 


ARISTOTLE has left us an elaborate theory of the causes 
which produced not only Oligarchies, Democracies, and 
Tyrannies, but also the various degrees and shades of 
difference that distinguished one from another Oligarchy 
or Democracy. All three forms of constitution are in 
the first place to be considered as mrapexBaces, as in- 
stitutions which have missed the rational order, founded 
on the very nature of things, which governs the real 
Monarchy, the true Aristocracy, the genuine Common- 
wealth. To fall short of this perfection, then, was the 
common feature of all existing non-ideal governments; 
but they fell short of it in various manners and degrees. 
They varied in their character—that is in their organic 
arrangements as to the distribution of power, as to the 
sovereign, or strongest portion of the state in the last 
resort. The sovereign (xvptov) is ‘that which decides 
in questions of war and peace, and of making or dis- 
solving alliances, and about laws, and capital punish- 
ment, and exile, and fines, and audits of accounts, and 
examinations of administrators after their term of 
office.’*4 Clearly the character of the aoX/revwa or 
constitution may vary almost infinitely—({and to ob- 
serve the variety of shades was Aristotle’s main pre- 
occupation)—in proportion as few citizens or many 
belong to the sovereign body, and in proportion to the 


$4 Pol. iv. 14, 3. 
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degrees in which they share, and the manner in which 
they exercise sovereign functions, and the amount of 
discretion and power they allow to the elected magis- 
trate. Judicial, administrative, elective, legislative 
functions may be arranged, in states so small as the 
Greek cities, in hundreds of artificial ways, so as to 
preserve a balance of power for a year or two. 

States were thus differentiated as regarded the form 
of their constitution, and again they were differentiated 
by their moral object, by the kind of life at which they 
aimed. This aim, whether in Tyranny, Oligarchy, or 
Democracy, was a selfish one, namely the interest of 
one lawless ruler, of the few who were in power, or of 
the poorer freemen. All oligarchies, however, were not 
equally selfish and equally narrow, nor all democracies 
on one level of indolence, useless meddlesomeness, and 
greed. None of the perverted constitutions Koro nat 
wral, but none, not even Tyranny, might not be ren- 
dered more serviceable than total anarchy or constant 
change, by the moderate exercise of power which 
preserves the duration of governments, while duration 
might make even an oligarchy lose its virulence, as 
diseases grow milder when they have long prevailed in 
acountry. ‘This is the tolerant way in which Aristotle 
regarded all existing polities, however distasteful they 
might be to his own sense of right. 

The constitution and character of a state depended 
on, and was in fact identical with, the distribution of 
power, and power was distributed in accerdance with 
the proportionate differences in the social elements. 
There were rich men, poor men, men of middle fortune, 
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men who could afford heavy armour, others who went 
light-armed to battle, and the bulk of the people de- 
rived its livelihood from trade, agriculture, or fishing 
and maritime enterprise. All these classes of the 
population, which might be reckoned in six sets, as 
husbandmen, handicraftsmen, warriors, men of property, 
priests, judges, had their various tasks, and claims to 
power and recompense from the state, and the character 
of the state was determined by the proportions in which 
each class got its claims recognised. When men of 
wealth and birth were powerful, they would exclude 
husbandmen, handicraftsmen, and tradesmen from rule 
—if possible even from the general assembly—on the 
pretext that persons engaged in business had neither the 
leisure necessary for the discharge of civil duties, nor 
strength and skill in war. Where, on the other hand, 
circumstances such as the victory of the seafaring popu- 
lation of Athens at Salamis, or a defeat in war which 
weakened the aristocracy, threw power. into the hands 
of the multitude, they would establish Democracy, glory 
in that as the only really free constitution, and reply 
with the watchwords of ‘ equality,’ ‘rule and be ruled 
in turn,’ ‘trust the sacred lot,’ ‘collective wisdom,’ to 
the Oligarch’s pretension of wealth, education, and high 
birth.2> The constitution now established might vary, 
Aristotle thought, in four degrees, resulting from the 
nature and occupation of the ruling people. In a 
Democracy, where the majority of the citizens were 
husbandmen, and had little leisure to spend in the 
market place, or where the holders of magistracies 
3 As to the Lot, Plato, Laws, 690 C. 
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were selected out of the possessors of a slight census, 
or even where all citizens were eligible for office, but 
the mass, being poor, had to attend to their own affairs, 
Law was likely to reign, and not popular self-will. But 
when there was a large population, paid out of the state 
resources, out of tributes, fines, and so on, for attend- 
ance at the Assembly, Law Courts, and Theatres, the 
last and worst form of Democracy arose. All the social 
evils of tyranny were felt; the people had its flatterers, 
as tyrants had theirs; justice was perverted by greed 
of fines. In such a state popular will ruled through 
decrees, instead of the passionless Nowos, and the 
regulative powers of the upper house or mpoSovAo were 
disregarded by the brawling Assembly. 

When, on the other hand, birth, wealth, and edu- 
cation managed to make good their claims, when an 
Oligarchy was established, that too might be more or 
less intense in its action. A tolerably large class in 
easy circumstances might be the actual sovereign, or 
again, a very large property census might be demanded 
as qualification, or power might fall into the hands of 
one family or kinship, and, worst of all, the self-will of 
hereditary rulers might override Law. In contradis- 
tinction to these degrees of injustice, the [ToActeia, or 
Commonwealth, was a form of well-tempered state, 
which united the virtues and satisfied the claims of 
freedom, wealth, birth, and native genius or virtue. 
Any form of Oligarchy or Democracy, or the juster 
Commonwealth, might be gradually brought about by 
slow transfer of the balance of power, by raising or 
lowering the franchise, electing to magistracies by vote, 
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an oligarchic arrangement, hy lot, as Democracy pre- 
ferred, or by combining both systems.: In the Law 
Courts there might be many degrees of property quali- 
fication, conferring the right to sit on trials, and many 
shades of power might be entrusted to the Senate, to 
the Nomothetz, and to the Assembly. In oligarchies 
and democracies all these matters were in a state of 
delicate equipoise, which might be upset at any mo- 
ment, with consequences affecting the whole state. 
‘The smallest thing may be the occasion of a revolution 
really involving the most important results,’ says Aris~ 
totle, whose theory of revolutions is an expansion of 
this text. 


VII. 
THEORY OF REVOLUTIONS. - 


RrEvoLutions, and civil strife, were the permanent 
dangers of the Greek City-state, and the great bar 
to its usefulness as an instrument of education, and 
as an environment of the perfect life. As the character 
of the citizen shifted with that of the city, and as that, was - 
always changing, there could be no stable character at 
all. Therefore what the Greek political theorist wished 
to secure, before all else, was a permanent constitution. 
As a rule he made the error of thinking that this could 
only be found in a stationary condition of society, 
' which he found more nearly attained by Sparta than 
by any other State. A theory of Revolutions was 
therefore a necessary part of political philosophy, and 
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in Aristotle’s theory the difference between the methods 
of himself and of Platois very clearly displayed. Plato’s 
views are made difficult to us by the fact that he starts 
from an astrological scheme of numbers which rule the 
existence of his ideal city. During a certain necessary 
cycle of time there will be certain births of inferior 
citizens among the Guardians; hence a selfish love of 
wealth, and of individual distinction arises, and the 
ideal polity is corrupted into a likeness of the warlike 
Spartan commonwealth. In the decline to Oligarchy, 
to Democracy, and to Tyranny, it is always the passion 
of greed that is the corrupting power. Oligarchic 
magistrates engage in commerce—a practice, as Aris- 
totle says, forbidden in most real oligarchies—they 
impoverish young men of birth, and thus a class arises 
like the Mirabeaus and Catilines of French and Roman 
history. The step to Democracy is easy, as the poor 
despise the bloated oligarchs, and at last attack them, 
while the extreme license of Democracy tends to the 
opposite evil of Tyranny. To all this theory Aristotle 
opposes facts. A State does not usually change into 
the form next it, but into its opposite. Oligarchy, 
more often than Tyranny, succeeds Democracy. Plato 
has given no account of the end of Tyranny itself. 
Injustice, and offence to heaven, more frequently than 
greed, produce revolutions. Lastly, the Platonic theory 
neglects the very many shades of difference which in 
real life separate democracy from democracy, and oli- 
garchy from oligarchy. In the ‘ Laws,’ however (709), 
Plato hints at a wider theory, and a more historical one. 

In his own theory Aristotle is guided by history. The 
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* fountain’ of Revolution was that jealous love of equality 
which marked the Greek character. ‘Men turn to civil 
strife when they think that they have not got their dues 
in proportion to their estimate of themselves,’ Aristotle 
observes.*6 - The civil strife might take the form of a 
desire to overthrow the existing constitution, or to seize 
its rewards and offices, or to modify the intensity of its 
character as oligarchic or democratic, or to change 
some special detail in its working. On the whole a 
‘Democracy was less subject to oraovs than an Oligarchy, 
because there was room for the jealousy of ‘an oligarchy 
within an oligarchy,’ and so for a tripartite division of 
envyings and heartburnings. The universal and pre- 
vailing cause of Revolution was jealousy, but jealousy 
had many objects, and took many shapes, and found 
great variety of occasions. The distribution of wealth 
and civic honours and office was of course the main 
ground of quarrel, but habits of insolence, moments of 
terror, the pride and negligence of overweening power, 
the strength of some magistracy or class which had 
outgrown its proper status (advEnows mapa 76 avadoyor), 
the factiousness of party, the undue depression of any 
set of citizens, were all predisposing causes of Revo- 
lution. Again, a State might contain citizens of alien 
races, as Achxans and Troezenians were mingled at 
Sybaris, or as the Gephyrazans were blended with an 
Ionic population at Athens, and race_hatyeds might 
‘break out into civil war. Even differences of local 
situation afforded very pretty quarrels, and the dwellers 
on the height might hate the dwellers in the plain ; 
_* Pol. v. 1. 
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the people of the harbour might be more democratic 
than the people of the city.” ‘In short, the acquisition 
of power, whether by private citizens, or magistracies, 
or tribes, or by any single portion, small or great, of 
the State, was a cause of sedition; for either the 
persons who envied these began the strife, or the men, 
or party which had gained the strength, were no longer 
content to live on a footing of equality with their 
fellow-citizens.’ 

Such were the general conditions of civil discord in 
Greece, but there were evils and dangers peculiar to 
Democracies, and others which beset Oligarchies. In 
a Democracy there was the terror felt by the rich, and 
their reactionary revolution against the peril of confis- 
cation. The greed of demagoyues would drive forth 
large troops of hostile émigrés, who waited their chance 
to destroy the Democracy. Then there was the risk, 
greater in warlike than in later times, of a demagogic 
dictator setting up a Tyranny. Any powerful magis- 
tracy might be made a stepping-stone to a despotism 
by an unscrupulous demagogue. Again, the proverbial 
haste of democracy which gave the force of law to sud- 
denly carried decrees, might destroy some old legal 
safeguard of the constitution. In Oligarchies the 
besetting sin was insolence and injustice towards the 
mass of the citizens. Through this fault most of the 
old dynasties fell, under the assault of some popular 
leader, whether sprung from the oligarchic families, or of 
the oppressed classes. Allied to these dangers was the 
risk of narrowing the Oligarchy, and of constructing an 

57 Pol. v. 3, 15. 
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umperitum in imperio. The insolence of wealth, and 
the demands of luxury threw men of the type of Cati- 
line or of Mirabeau, youths of ruined fortunes, on 
projects of sedition. Distrust of the people in, war 
made mercenaries a necessity, and a general of meree- 
naries might anticipate the conduct of Italians like 
Francesco Sforza and Castruccio Castrucani, and en- 
slave the state he had served. LEither in an Oligarchy 
or a Democracy a change in the value of money might 
widen or narrow the census, and a crowd of new 
citizens might be admitted to power, or, again, office 
might thus be limited to the few, and in either case 
a revolution was imminent. As might be expected, 
revolutions broke out on slight occasions, though really . 
the matters in dispute were of high importance. A 
love quarrel, a lawsuit, a marriage difficulty, might 
divide a city into parties, as in medieval Italy. The 
words of Hallam apply almost without change to the 
earlier civilisation of Greece: ‘In every city the 
quarrels of private families became.the foundation of 
general schism, sedition, and proscription.’ In short, 
the condition of Greek cities went to prove that ‘the 
pathological state is more frequent and more dangerous 
in proportion to the complicated character of the 
organism.’ 

In all these combinations of power, the form of the 
constitution was the prize of party victory. This 
state of things was positively ruinous to the philosophic 
conception of the State. There could be no fixed 
moral habit of character among men whose polity was 
always shifting its 700s. To bring out the darkness of 
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the political picture, Aristotle sketches a brighter design 
of the best possible State. He will not speak of the ideal 
Aristocracy, where a few men, of preeminent merit, rule 
the State for the advantage of the governed, nor of the 
ideal Monarchy, where one divinely gifted man reigns in 
the same fashion. Aristocracies demand somewhat. be- 
yond the real condition of States, or they approach the 
form of government called Politeia. This is almost a 
confession that the true Aristocracy, based on willing 
concessions to half-divine superiority, is usually a mere 
dream. <A set of men, or one man, might flatter them- 
selves, or their friends might flatter them, into the 
belief that they were the founders of a true Aristocracy, 
or of atrue Monarchy. But in the eyes of Greece the 
self-styled Aristocrats were really Oligarchs, and Aris- 
totle himself did not escape the charge of being the 
trencherman and boon companion of that slave-eunuch 
turned tyrant, Hermeias. The philosophers might 
expect much from an ‘orderly tyrant,’ ‘young, tem- 
perate, quick at learning, having a good memory, of 
a noble nature, and the friend and contemporary of a 
great legislator.’** But the constitution of things was 
against this favourable conjuncture of absolute power, 
virtue, and knowledge. Monarchy of the true sort, 
Aristocracy of the true sort, were but visions. ‘There 
are no-kingships now,’ says Aristotle.*®” There remains 
the other natural and unperverted ideal government, the 

Politeia, Polity, or Constitutional Commonwealth. 
What was the Politeia? We have seen that Oli- 
garchies and Democracies derived their names from the 
™ Plato, Laws, 709 E. " Pol. v. 10, 37. i 
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abnormal disproportionate growth of a part of their 
organisation, from the monstrous development of the 
power of puor or of rich. The more excessive the 
deformity, the easier it was to give its name to the 
deformed organisation, whether Oligarchy or Demo- 
cracy. Now the Politeia has no distinctive name; it 
is simply a constitution par excellence.© This fact in 
style points to the distinctive merit of the Politeia in 
nature. It had no overgrown part, all were mingled 
in due proportion. The life of the Politeia, and of the 
citizen in the Politeia, is established on the basis of 
the yéoov, the golden mean. Property is equalised as 
far as possible, extreme wealth and extreme poverty are 
unknown. tay evtvynpatwv 7 KThoLs 4 wéon BeXtioTn 
mavrwv. Children are not brought up in the insolence. 
of luxury which ‘breeds the Tyrant;’ there is no 
hiérarchie des méprises, as a modern philosopher has 
nicknamed modern society. The natural tendency of 
the City-state, the impulse of its being. is allowed free 
scope, for ‘the city would fain consist of equals.’ There is 
a preponderant middle class, and rich and poor but little 
exceed or fall short of the ordinary standard of wealth. 
The full-armed citizens hold the sovereign power. 


*° Compare Plato, Laws, 712. The fragments of Hippodamus, if 
they are genuine, prove that these ideas of the value of mixed Govern- 
ments were ‘inthe air. €i kal cvvOeros & woAditela 4 Kal ouvreraypevy 
éx wacdy trav bAdayv, Adyw 8& ob Trav wapa piow, GAAA KaTa putwW- 
Tupavvidos yap od8eula xpela rais wéAcoiv, el phww nal ras dAryapxlas emt 
Bpaxd. Set rolvuy Bacirelay apdray evrerdx Bau kal Sedrepoy a&picroxpa- 
tlav. Baotrela hey yap Geopluaroy mpirypa, xal SvopdAakroy 51d dvOpw- 
alvas puxas* raxéws yap Sard rpupas nal BBpios dAAdooera:. He goes on 
to epeak of the jealousies within oligarchies, and of the right the free 
citizen has to yépas from-his State. Archytas 1 is represented as eaying, 
Set ray mdr ex wacty cbivOeroy elyat tay hAAav woNtelay. Fuhr's 
Diceearchus, pp. 37, 38, 
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This State is clearly the best of possible constitutions, 
because it has the note of excellence, it is alone un- 
shaken and unchanged by civil brawls. This is a 
picture of happy political life, as the philosophers 
hoped that it might be constituted. But when we ask 
where an example of the zrodste(a, of the ‘ well-mingled 
State,’ is to be found, the answer is but doubtful. 
Sparta, perhaps, came near it, for the Spartan consti- 
tution held democratic, monarchic, and oligarchic 
elements in steady equilibrium. But Aristotle con- 
fesses—1) yenddrrore tHv putony ylvecOas arodTsiav, 1 
OAvyants xal qrap odrbyous.4' Thus he is at one with 
Tacitus, where he says—‘ delecta ex his et consnciata 
Reipublice forma laudari facilius quam evenire,’ though 
he would deny that, when the mixed State was once 
formed, ‘ haud diuturna esse potest.’ 

We have sketched Aristotle’s analysis of the factors, 
historical, political, and social, that made up the Greek 
States, and the causes that disturbed them. The inter- 
national relations of the States to each other must now 
be considered. 


VIII. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE GREEK CITIES. 


THE very essence of the Greek City-state was isolated, 
self-governed freedom. For a city to be subject to the 
*! Pol. iv. 11, 19. Sulon also had the praise of ‘mixing the State 


well,’ as the Areopagus represented oligarchy; the ata e nature of the 
governors, aristocracy ; and the juries, democracy. (Pol. ii. 9.) 
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commands of another state in the regulation of her 
foreign affairs, was almost to cease to bea city at all, 
and to become a nondescript community, as much 
wanting in definite position as the once free citizen 
-who has become the subject of a tyrant. Autonomy 
.was as much the note of the free State, as a share in 
deliberative and judicial functions was the note of the 
full citizen.‘? Many reasons might be given to help to 
explain this peculiarly Greek demand of autonomous in- 
dependence for each state, which caused at once the va- 
riety, the many-sided development, and the weakness and 
disunion of the race. The physical structure of Hellas, 
with its various climates, its deeply indented coasts, 
‘its walls of mountains, its different classes of productive 
soil, tended to sever city from city, and the mode of 
life in one state from the mode of life in another. To 
these natural causes must be added the force of reli gion, 
which combined the associations of ancestral kindred 
with those of locality. When once the religions of the 
-gentes had been united under the sanction of a higher 
‘and more comprehensive worship, when once the city 
had been placed under the protection of an Olympic 
' God, as Apollo, Athene, Hera, the limits of early Greek 
religion had been reached. The citizen, whose patron 
was Athené, could not allow his state to be swayed by 
the citizens who worshipped Hera in chief place. ‘The 
. Gods are hard to reconcile,’ and all the instincts of the 
Greeks prevented them from making the effort. True, 
it was religion that tried to unite city with city, just 
as religion had united yévos with yévos. The Amphic- 
4 Pol. iv. 4,11. abrdpens yap 4 xdAus, 7d 58 SodAoy odk abrapKes. 
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tyonies of Calauria, of Delphi and Pylw, the gatherings 
at Delos and at Olympia, were all the result of a feeling 
that tribes of Hellenes were one in bloodand faith. It 
might have been expected that, just as the old hospitali- 
ties, in which one village received deputies from another 
village to its sacred feast, had promoted the combina- 
tion of villages into the city, so the meetings of Ionians, 
Dorians, Dolopes, Perrhebians, and so on, at Delphi and 
Pyle, would help to amalgamate cities into a nation, 
or at least into a confederacy. But the greater Am- 
phictyony was after all a survival from the tribal times, 
from ages earlier, perhaps, than the foundation of the 
City-states, which, when once founded, exercised so ab- . 
sorbing an influence over their citizens, that Greek states 
never could coalesce into a Greek nation. Confederacies 
there were in plenty, such as the Theban confederacy, 
the Athenian alliance. But just as few Greeks, with 
all their hatred of tyranny, could resist the temptation 
of an opportunity to become tyrants, so neither Thebes 
nor Athens could bear to be only first among equals. The 
eonfederacies of the flourishing age of Greece were 
always weakened by ambition on the one side and 
jealous watchfulness on the other. There were, how- 
ever, two causes which tended to promoté a national 
feeling in Greece, and to give a more than parochial 
breadth to Greek politics, but these causes had ceased 
to act in the age when Aristotle surveyed the constitu- 
tions of Hellas. Resistance to the barbarous power of 
Persia in the struggle that saved civilisation went near 
to combine all Hellenes, though, even in the face of 
the Persian invasion, Thebes and Thessaly stood aloof, 
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Argos was doubtful, or took the side of barbarism. 
Again, after Persia ceased to be formidable, the strife 
for supremacy between Athens and Sparta divided 
Greece into two camps—the camp, in a sense, of Demo- 
cracy, and the camp of Oligarchy, and it might have 
been hoped that the complete victory of either side 
would result in some sort of steadfast unity. But, un- 
happily, the pretext of liberty, whether urged by Athens 
or Sparta, only covered the ambition to erect a Tyrant 
State on the ruins of free Commonwealths, and the 
ultimate exhaustion of both powers left Greece, free 
indeed, but without a policy or an aim, save the sen- 
timental policy of Isocrates, without even a wholesome 
dissension. When Thebes had grown to an equality 
with the two ‘primary States’-—Thebes, which in 
the struggle for the very existence of Greece had — 
sided with the powers of darkness—a sound national 
feeling had ceased to be possible, and Greek politics 
became a chaos of petty and hostile ambitions. The 
new Athenian naval confederacy broke up disastrously ; 
the backward States, Phocis and Arcadia, arose in 
sudden strength that had none of the polish of the old 
leading cities. The ambition of Phocis ended in the 
sack of Delphi, and in the consequent destruction of 
the associations that made the religious unity of Greece. 
Meanwhile the power of Macedon was growing up in 
the background, as surely and stealthily as the power 
of Brandenburg in modern Europe. The character of 
the individual Greek citizen had also been changing, 
his ideas becoming blurred and confused, through cir- 
cumstances which need to be glanced at. 
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CAUSES AFFECTING THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THE 
CITIZENS. 


Te sources of dissension within the cities, and the 
causes of revolution which we have been considering, 
were all, it, may be said, of a necessary character. It 
was necessary, if the States were ever to exist at all, 
that interests should clash, that there should be a 
struggle for power between sacred privilege and num- 
bers, between wealth and birth, and the force of the 
majority and the might of individual ambition and 
genius. But when the struggle had been decided in 
one way or another, when the balance had been 
struck, which might unfortunately be so easily dis- 
arranged by a slight access of strength to the 
Demos, or to the Oligarchs, the cities had acquired 
each an individual éthos, or character. One was adven- 
turous, industrious, full of variety of mood, yet con- 
stantly set on maintaining democratic freedom, like 
Athens; one was steadily devoted to military glory, 
and submitted to military drill, like Sparta; another 
was commercial, like Corizfh; another reposed indo 

lently on the labour of an enslaved agricultural fia 
like Thebes. Whatever the éthos of the State, it was 
most important, for the avoidance of revolution, that 
the éthos should be impressed on all the citizens, and 
that the social tone should not be offended by individual 
vagaries, by ‘a want of conformity to the standard of 
opinion in daily life,’ like that which was censured in 
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Alcibiades. Besides the éthos of each state, there was 
what may be called the Hellenic éthos, the conformity 
to Greek ideas, to vary from which was to cease to be 
a good Greek, as to vary from the character of the 
State was to cease to be a good citizen. Now the 
character which the opinion of Hellas demanded from 
every true citizen might be summed in one word— 
Patriotism. Patriotism set the claims of the city above 
all other claims, urged the Greek to spend and be spent 
‘as if his body were not his own but another’s, in the 
interests of the State. The patriotism might be narrow,. 
but it was genuine, and after the Persian war it was 
sapped by many causes. First came acquaintance with 
foreign Jands, alien religions, non-Hellenic customs in 
daily life. Persian luxury and despotism, Oriental 
mysticism, and the wild rites of orgiastic religions, 
probably shocked the Greek at first; then.they ap- 
pealed to his love of power and his sensuality, then 
they set him to ask why the free institutions and 
temperate life of his country should be the best life. 
They were handed down to him by his ancestors, it 
is true, but wherefore should his ancestors be held 
wise with more than the wisdom of the Egyptians? 
These ideas led to speculation on the origin of society, 
on its religious basis, on the sanction of social rules, 
and: in this era of enlightenment speculators were found, 
like the Thrasymachus of. Plato, to denounce the life of 
the free State, to demand a return to Nature, and to 
defend tyranny. Political speculation was now set free, 
and metaphysical philosophy became more and more pop~ 
ular. Was it not a better and nobler thing, the Greek 
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had to ask himself, to strain all the mental faculties to 
the apprehension of truth, and in the search after God, 
than to haunt the Assembly, and mix in ‘the Babel of 
sterile politics?’ Thus philosophy began to draw the 
best. minds away from the service of the State, into an 
exclusive sect, while the ambitious were tempted, by 
the sight of foreign luxury, to reject the old Greek 
temperance, to desire unlimited wealth, splendour, and 
power. Clubs and Symmories began to claim the at- 
tachment once felt for the yévos and for thecity. Upon 
luxury and culture followed indolence, and life became 
too sweet to be wasted in the service of the State. Thus 
mercenary forces began to be employed,and if any Greek 
felt the old warlike impulse, he preferred to take arms 
as a condottiere in .Oriental or other service, where 
booty was plentiful, rather than to stay at home and 
defend the frontiers of his city.“* Thus the younger 
and poorer men were withdrawn from their states, 
and this, with the increased luxury. of the rich, and 
with the fact that the old lots of land which sup- 
ported a yeoman’s family, were united in the hands of 
a few great proprietors, along with the system of mar- 
rying ‘in and in,’ brought about that ddvyavOpwria, 
decline of population, which was the bane of Sparta. 
On the other hand, there arose just the opposite evil, 
as Aristotle thought it, for the commercial activity of 
the maritime cities increased their population out of 
measure; the spirit of colonising was spent; citizen- 
ship was too easily conferred, or might be claimed 


® Plato, Laws, 701 C. Ontho ‘Titanic’ character of the later Greeks. 
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with less chance of detection. Thus the crowd of 
paid jurors, a pauperised aristocracy of thousands, was 
tempted to raise the never gratified cry of ys ava- 
Sacpos, to demand the meting out afresh of the lands 
of the rich, and did, if Aristotle is to be believed, 
inflict heavy and unjust fines, which went into the 
common fund for pleasures.“4 But the philosophers 
probably exaggerated the real proportions of the Red 
Terror in Greek democracies. 


X. 
PRACTICAL AIMS OF ARISTOTLE. 


THe picture of the political state of Greece in the time 
of Aristotle, which has been sketched, is, perhaps, too 
darkly coloured. There was plenty of life left in Hellas, 
and she had not even yet ‘completed her practical tasks 
in the domain of Politics.’ But, on the whole, the 
spirit of her people was, for the future, to ‘continue its 
activity in freedom from local boundaries,’ was to flood 
the world with the light of civilisation, not to kindle a 
bright and solitary fire before the shrines of Apollo and 
Athene. To us, in the perspective of time, the unbroken 
continuity of Greek life is apparent, but to the contem- 
poraries of Aristotle the new years seemed so different 

44 Confiscations by Demagogues, Pol. v. 5, 5. While the old Greek 
ideas prevailed, there would seem no injustice to the heirs in confisca- 
tion. The whole house had sinned with the sinner. Cf. Boeckh, 
Public Economy of Athens, Engl. Transl. 393. Does Dicrearchus say 


it was o favourite practice with the Athentans ‘to entrap the resident 
aliens,’ or is he speaking of the baser sort whom he calls the Aétict, p. 141 ? 
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from the old, that they may well have thought the con- 
tinuity stopped, the existence of Hellas ended. Greece 
was not dead, but changed—so changed that those who 
looked back to the years in which she best fulfilled her 
own ideas, the years of Salamis and Himera, when she 
withstood in one day the whole force of two alien bar- 
bariims—or to the age of Pericles—might well have 
thought her dead. Yet we find Aristotle studying her 
political conditions, as if she were still the Hellas of 
times past, and we may well ask what was the nature 
of his practical hopes and aims. 

In the first place Aristotle had to recognise the fact 
that, what with the weakening of Sparta and Athens, 
the rise of Macedon, the failing strength of the old 
natural enemy, Persia, what with the new cosmopolitan 
philosophies and the spread of enlightenment, national 
feeling, attachment to the city, exclusive pride in Hel- 
lenism, were waning forces. It has been suggested that 
he wished to revive the national sentiment, in the spi- 
rited words which contrast Greeks with the warlike and 
unsettled tribes of the North, and with the tame, though 
crafty Asiatics. ‘Greece might rule the world, if she 
came under one single government,’ he says, and the 
hint may imply a whole theory of an united Greece, 
combined with and absorbing the military order and 
drill of Macedon.“® There is no word, however, to tell 
how Aristotle would have produced the union; whether 
it would have been a zrauSaourela, a monarchy of the 


* Pol. vii. 7. This is the view of Oncken, ‘Die Staatslehre des 
Aristot.’ ii. 272, 274: *‘ Und bleibt als Panhellenisches Ideal des Aristo- 
teles nur iibrig, der Bund der Hellenischen Freistaaten unter der Schirm- 
herrschaft des Makedonischen Kénigthums, &c.’ 
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one best man, or a federation. But Greece would have 
thought such a federation, under the leadership of 
Macedon, as low as the subjection of Thessaly seemed 
to Demosthenes, p47) udvov xatd models GANA Kab Kata 
20vn Sovredew. So slight is Aristotle’s allusion, that we 
are compelled to guess that he only glanced at the idea, 
and put it away as one too happy ever to be realised. 
If he did not hope then for an united Hellas, what 
manner of political life did he still think possible for 
Greeks, under the old political forms of the City-state? 
To answer this we must remind ourselves of the extent 
to which politics und morals blended and merged in 
the minds of Greeks. The State was, as has often been 
said, like an University, or, again, like a Religious 
Order ; its drill, the devotion it claimed, were like the 
enthusiasm demanded from his followers by the founder 
of the Company of Jesus. Now if Greeks could either 
forget that the sceptre of the world had passed from 
Hellas, or could accept the old city life on a lower level 
of dignity in face of the rest of the world, the old city 
torm might still suffice for the politico-moral training 
of men. Aristotle, therefore, seriously studied all the 
conditions of past Greek political experience, and, if he 
could not cure the evils which vitiated the life of the 
State, could at least put his finger on them, and say, 
‘Thou ailest here, and here.’ 

This kind of pathological examination of the states — 
and their disorders is, in short, Aristotle’s practical 
contribution to Greek State-lore. His minute diagnosis 
of the diseases of the polities had never been so well 
attempted before, and, as he himself said, if we know 
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the causes of the ruin of states, we know the remedies. 
In the first place even the most minute violations of 
Law were to be scrupulously guarded against, for the 
accumulative force of many smal] changes destroys the 
strength of Law, which lies in Custom. Here Aristotle. 
is far enough removed from our conception of Law as a 
living thing, that developes with the changes of society, 
and he rather holds to the ancient theory which -wished 
to stereotype and fix society in a stationary condition. 
Again, the party of the State which possessed power 
should never use it to harm ‘ those within or those outside 
of the constitution.’ Thus he recommends short terms of 
rule, as short as six months, to avoid all appearance of 
injustice in a State where many share the highest fran- 
chise. Short terms of office, also, are unfavourable to the 
growth of tyranny. Again, in oligarchies and polities, 
where there is a money qualification for the highest 
franchise, there must be a yearly census to prevent a 
depreciation, or a rise in the value of money, from dis- 
turbing the balance of the State. And this is only one 
practical way of guarding against the disproportionate 
growths of power, which destroy the artistic symmetry 
and pervert the very life of cities. A censorship should 
watch over private morals in the same interest, and 
rich and poor should be made to feel that they are not 
hostile camps, but have the same real interests in poli- — 
tical permanency. This will follow from « system of 
unpaid magistracies, which the poor will desire less, 
and whose holders they will not envy. 

In Democracies, not only should all clamours for 
division of property be repressed, but not even the 
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incomes of the rich should be subject to disproportionate 
charges. Aristotle disapproves of the large and un- 
necessary expenses incurred by volunteers at Athens, 
to provide spectacles, banquets, and music for the en- 
joyment of the Demos, though one might suppose that, 
where there was no wasteful’ extravagance, such liber- 
ality was a happy mode of keeping up duAéa between 
rich and poor. To be brief, Aristotle advises all gov- 
ernments, of whatever shade, to avoid being too empha-' 
tically themselves. The less democratic a demos is, 
the less oligarchic an oligarchy, the less tyrannous a 
tyrant, the more each of these forms of rule approaches 
the natural ‘mean,’ and the more likely is it to last 
undisturbed. 

Practically, then, Aristotle recognises the State, even 
in its erring forms, as a most valuable educational orga- 
nism, whose value improves with its permanency. It 
might, even in his late time, remain the best environment 
of the noble life. And thus Aristotle did not think it 
below him to frame laws for his native city of Stagira, 
where, even in the fourteenth century of our era, be 
was revered ‘as thoughe he were a seynte,’ and where 
men hoped ‘that through inspiracioun of God and of 
hym, they schulde have the better Conseile.’*® 


4¢ Mandeville, Voyage and Travaile, p. 16. 
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XI. 
SLAVERY, COMMERCE, AND THE LATER DEMOCRACIES. 


THE mind of Aristotle, like the Greek State system 
itself, was influenced by traditional ideas older than 
the development of the State, and he attempted to 
apply these ideas at a period of history when the State 
was being sapped and weakened by many novel forces. 
The confused result is very plain in Aristotle’s discus- 
sion of the questions of Slavery, of Commerce, and of 
ultimate Democracy. In the first place he was anxious 
to support the Conservative view of the institution of 
Slavery. This view was threatened on many sides. In 
the sphere of politics, both Tyranny and Democracy 
tended to relax the restraints imposed on slaves, and 
we learn from Xenophon, as well as guess from Aristotle, 
that the slaves in Athens were well-to-do, richer than 
many citizens, free and easy, not distinguishable in 
their attire by the one-sleeved tunic, not to be struck 
by men who were not their masters. Again, the new 
theories were all against slavery. Speculators called it 
a violation of Nature, just as Rousseau did so many 
centuries later.” The Flesh and Blood argument of 
Mr. Gladstone was applied to slavery. ‘God made all 
free, Nature has made no map a slave,’ said Alcidamas. 
‘No one is worse when he becomes a slave, who was 

«7 Rousseau, Discours, p. 65 :—‘ Se trouve-t-il un homme d'une force 
assez supérieure & la mienne, et de plus assez dépravé, assez paresseux, 
et assez téroce, pour me contraindre a pourvoir 4 sa subsistance pendant 


qu'il demeure oisif; il fuut qu’il se resolve & ne me pas perdre de vue 
wn seul instant.’ 
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good when a freeman,’ said Euripides, contradicting 
the Homeric saw, 

i}piov yap tr dperiic awoalvurat ebptora Zeve 

"Avépog, ev r’ Gy puv Kara Sovdoy Auap EAnoty. 


Again, ‘if one be a slave, he hath the same flesh as the 
free, for no man ever was born a slave by Nature, but 
evil fortune has enslaved his body.’ 48 

In opposition to this sentiment, and in accordance 
with his firm belief in old Greek ideas, Aristotle goes 
to work to prove that slavery is natural. One argument 
comes easily to hand; all Nature is arranged as a 
hierarchy of.rulers and ruled, andit is nec necessary to the 
safety of’ y of society that the el element of society which has 


full reasc reason should _ direct the 1e element that has mere 
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bodily sti strength, The poets had said as much: ‘It is 
right that Hellenes should rule barbarians.’ (Eurip. [ph. 
Aul. 1400.) This text proves that the idea is an orthodox 
one; besides, everything Nature makes has some pur- 
pose, pay, has one purpose, and to what purpose were 
barbarians created except to be slaves, and wild beasts 
except to be hunted? Again, a household is a natural 
community, and to suffice the wants of this community 
there must be instruments. Now instruments will not 
work at the word of command, so there is absolute need 
of living instruments. The poor man has only his ox, 
but Nature (improving on this early state of the slave- 
less Phocians) has provided slaves, that is, men who are 
naturally not their own property.‘® Slaves differ as 
48 Cf. Oncken, ‘Staatslehre des Aristoteles.’ Vol. ii. p. 34. 


4 Athenzeus, 6. 86, 88: ‘Phocianshad no slaves at one time. Slaves 
may be divided into the classes of slaves bought, slaves bred in tke 
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much from other men as body differs from soul, and 
t from he best thing the - have to saat 
pate to the souksxealty is simply their_bodily strength... 
é we mee difficulty that Nature has sepa- 
rated body and soul, man and beast, by obvious unmis- 
takable differences. Now why has she not separated 
citizens and slaves as widely? To answer this Aristotle 
looks about for visible differences. First, slaves are 
barbarians; again, slaves have not the erect port which 
the freeman gained from the gymnasia and arms, for- 
bidden to the unfree. Aristotle was unfortunate in the 
fact that the slaves of the Greeks were not negroes, for 
then he might have said in earnest, what Montesquieu 
said in irony, about the impossibility of supposing that 
God had meant to give freedom to beings with such 
ill-formed noses. 

Aristotle’s search for an universally acknowledged 












Nature wis ke their bodies differen 
Matorsis we Dave tons oer wav alwape got RET OWE Woy 

lt is for the philosophers to detect her intentions, “and 
explain them, and therefore Aristotle proclaims that 
twre has made the two classes of free and slave, thoug 
she noe any eenrntoam succeeded in making the dif- 





‘18 ; JouneTas ev 7 TOUTO Trove 
scidihess, ov sited Rona ) A later chapter sets out 
that the slave is indeed a man, bat that his virtice 
family, and slaves taken in war. The Chians were the first buyers of 


slaves. There were slaves attached to sacred territory, and unfree 
a Cf. Hermarn’s ‘Lehrbuch der Griechischen Antiquititen,’ 
it. 79-90. 
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only correspond _to those of the part of the hich 


is obedient to reason. To soften the severity of the 
argument, Aristotle alleges that the relation is for the 
good of the slave (accidentally), as well as (essentially) 
for the good of the master. Moreover, there is an af- 
fection of a sort between master and slave, and through 
his relations to the master the slave is ‘a partaker.in 
common life,’ as indeed he is accepted into the religious 
services of the household to which he belongs. He may 
also, if he -be a free-born Greek taken in war, console 
himself by reflecting that he is not naturally, but only 
‘casually, a slave. 

In this argument Aristotle uses Nature in his 
favourite sense of the perfected development of insti- 
tutions. The State is such an institution. The State 
consists of freemen at leisure, and only through slave- 
labour is that. leisure to be obtained.” The philosopher 
has passed beyond even the old aristocratic sentiment 
of Homer’s time. Odysseus was a practised ship-builder 
and husbandman, but Aristotle’s burghers would disdain 
to hew wood, and to dig they would be ashamed. Thus 
slavery is necessary, and, like Plato in the Laws (777 D), 
Aristotle would prefer to have barbarous slaves of various 
speech, rather than to employ an earlier subject popu- 
lation of Greeks, as did the Thessalians and Spartans. 
'The theory seems odious to us, because we have been 
used to see the old institution, which in ancient society 
had a meaning and a purpose, namely the attainment of 
the perfect life, existing in a society with a changed con- 
science, and a changed purpose—money- making. 


6° Pol, i. 1. 
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To understand and to forgive Aristotle’s opinions on 
slavery, let us remember what Christian philosophy of 
the best period had to say on this matter. gidius 
Romanus, a pupil of S. Thomas Aquinas, reasons thus: 
Man has fallen from the liberty he had in Paradise, has 
lost the right to belong to himself, and is thus natu- 
rally liable to be made a slave. Again, he is legally 
liable to become a slave, if he is taken captive in war. 
The author of the ‘Summa Theologian’ also avers that 
slavery though unnatural before the Fall, is now rather 
anaddition to,thana departure from, the Law of Nature.”! 

When theology aids political speculation in this 
happy way, there is clearly a deep and powerful con- 
viction of human nature at the bottom of the theory that 
slavery is natural. The cause of this conviction is lony 
-custom.™ Captives taken in war pay with their liberty 
the ransom of their lives. Again, children are naturally 
the property of their parents, who, in Greece, might 
sell them till they reached the age of seven. Again, 
certain disgraceful actions have in most ages been pun- 
ished with loss of liberty, and in early times men 
gambled away their bodies and their freedom, or bowed 
their necks for bread in time of famine, or lost their 
liberty through debt. Thus all nations have been 
familiar with the fact of slavery, and with the theory of 
naturally distinct classes of men. When philosophers, 
as culture advanced, have tried to discover the ideal, 
and the aim of life, they have looked on it as the aim 
of the best class, and have found a fitting function for 

“ Ad Franck, ‘Réformateura et Publicistes do l'Europe,’ 89, 90. 


8, Thom, Aq. Prim, Sec, ix. xciv. 5, 
* Kemble, ‘Saxons in England.’ The Unfree, 
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the other classes in mere service. All this is shocking 
to us, who neither believe in natural distinctions of 
classes, nor in any universal aim of life, except that of 
‘getting on in the world.’ We therefore leave all 
nominally free to strive towards this noble goal, which 
we well know that only the few can reach. The ancients, 
and the Christian doctors we have alluded to, were 
equally well aware that but few could attain to their 
very different goal—Perfection. The former accepted 
slavery as a means towards that end, the latter knew 
that no earthly condition made its attainment im- 
possible. 

Finally, we must remember that no one would have 
been more bitter than Aristotle against the negro- 
slavery on plantations of modern days. To turn the 
servants of the noble life into tools of limitless money- 
making, would have been, in his view, unnatural. We 
must remember also, that he would have held up the 
promise and reward of freedom, to stimulate his serfs 
to virtuous lives, and, with freedom in prospect, and 
friendship in the meantime, with every lovely rite of 
divine service performed for their sake, there may have 
been worse lives than those of the Greek slaves.** The 
heroic fathers of their masters had often borne the yoke, 
when captured in battle, and the father of the Ionian 
race, Apollo, the mediator between men and Zeus, had 
come down to earth upon a time, and had been the slave 
of the king Admetus. Thus, while we may wish to see 

83 (Econ. I. vi.:—Alxaoy yap nad cuuddpor rhy erevOeplay xeiobat 
‘&0A0v: nal rads Ovolas kal ras drodatces padAov Tay SobAwy Evexa Tut- 
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a state of things in which life shall have a noble aim, 
towards which all shall be equally free to strive, we 
cannot agree with writers who allege that ‘ Plato and 
Aristotle, with almost cynical heedlessness, sacrificed 
the toiling multitude to a select moral oligarchy, who 
appropriated the virtues by a kind of natural selection.’ 
If the domestic slave, the bright side of whose lot we 
have sketched, and if the husbandman slave in his 
subject commune, and his life undera Grecian sky, were 
‘cynically sacrificed, what shall we say of our own 
miners, and of our own starved and ignorant peasantry ? 
Aristotle found that Nature was in conformity with 
Greek practice in the matter of Slavery. But Nature 
was out of conformity with Greek practice in the 
matter of Commerce. Aristotle proves this by using 
‘Nature’ in the reverse of his usual way. Slavery was 
natural, because it was a finished result of the working 
of circumstance and reason in human life. Money is 
unnatural, because money is not a primitive institution, 
but the result of a covenant, that is, the result of the 
working of circumstance and reason in human life. 
Acquisition of all things absolutely needful, begin- 
ning with food, which Nature provides for the chicken 
in the egg, is necessary, and thus barter is natural, as 
it provides things necessary,andnomore. But money is 
neither a natwral product, nor a thing of any intrinsic 
usefulness, nora thing to the desire and collection of 
which there is any fixed limit, and, though dead matter, 
it manages in some unholy fashion to breed its like, in 
the shape of interest. Commerce employs this unnat- 
ural substance, and commerce makes gain from the 
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other party to the bargain, while usury is a sort of 
crime, like ‘sweating’ the coin. In this tirade against 
money Aristotle is really taking up a position like that 
of Rousseau. He wants to go back to a state of nature 
in which barter supplied all natural wants, and forgets 
that, without money, no civilisation like that which he 
delighted in, and no intercourse between polished na- 
tions, would have been practicable. He forgets, too, 
that, even before money was invented, people might 
find no lumit to wealth-seeking. The fw7 dozetos of 
Odysseus (Od. xiv. 96) went beyond limit of his con- 
sumption, and its aim was, not nurture, but power, as 
he could make grants to his comitatus out of his herds 
and flocks. In fact Aristotle is carried away by the old 
aristocratic hatred of trade, as marked in Greece as ever 
it was in feudal Europe. He has the Socratic contempt 
for any man who ‘prostitutes’ his courage for gain, as 
a soldier, or his eloquence for gain, as an orator, or his 
wisdom, as a teacher. All such conduct makes that an 
instrument which should be an end. The love of money 
has brought strangers into all cities, and spoiled the 
éthos, and confused the customs. Money bas put power 
in the hands of men of no birth, and has enabled the 
Demos to Jeave his handicrafts or field-labour, and 
attend to politics, and pay himself by confiscations. 
For it is difficult for the poor to meet in unpaid As- 
semblies, and, where there are no revenues, this paying 
of Assemblies is hostile to the few, for the money must 
come from taxes, and fines, and unjust courts of Jurors. 
(Pol. vi. 5, 5.) 

If commerce had not been unduly developed, if 
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Athens had not been the mart of all the world, her 
revenue from dues and customs would have been much 
smaller; there would have been no great fortunes, and 
liberal rich men; nothing, in fact, to tempt the people 
to desert the country for the town. She would have con- 
tinued to be the early democracy, or polity, of husband- 
men, not the last democracy of craftsmen and hirelings. 
Without spectacles, gratuitous distributions of food, 
without the feasts and ceremonies, ‘such as no other city 
in Greece rejoiced in,’ the-poor would not have crowded 
into Athens, would not have been half supported by the 
State, and enabled to make their decrees law. Without 
the intercourse of trade, they would not have spoken in 
an accent, and worn garments, and practised customs, 
‘mixed up out of all that Greeks and Barbarians use 
separately.’ Commerce, in short, made the laxest 
democracy possible, and the laxest democracy was as 
fond of fining the rich, as fond of pleasure, as given up 
to flatterers, as the tyrant.. It is easy to oppose facts 
to these charges of Aristotle, as far as they are urged 
against Athens; easy to allege that the heliastic oath 
ensured the State against any selfish injustice of the 
people, to show that the steady undebased standard 
of coinage proves a rare political honesty; that the 
Nomothetz, and the trials for illegal proposals, must 
have checked the popular will as expressed in decrees; 
and it may even be asserted that the Theoric fund 
answers to our Church endowments, instead of to the 
civil list of a Tyrant. On the other hand, many of the 
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religious feasts were 27r:Oérot éoprai, innovations on the 
old religion, and were pampered while the ancient rites 
were stinted. The evidence of Isocrates, Xenophon, and 
the Comedians is on the side of the philosophcal foes of 
ultimate democracy. The philosophers preferred to 
look at the dark, the modern historians enjoy the 
bright, side of the character of the great city, whose 
very degeneracy was a not unlovely scene of common 
enjoyment, of noble pleasures, and artistic luxury. 
The enjoyment was too incessant, the art too luxu- 
rious, the life too bright and variously blended to 
last. ‘The constitution of things proved somehow 
to be against it;’ but this was only half the reason 
of the censure freely spoken by Plato, Aristotle, 
and Xenophon. They echoed, in a stately way, the 
grumbling of rich men, who, on the whole, were pro- 
bably not ill-satisfied with their native city, which 
declined because ‘everything which has a beginning 
has also an end,’ and because even the city that was 
‘the Rose of Greece’ had its term like other flowers. 
(Lysippus ap. Dicearch. p. 141.) 


XII. 
ARISTOTLE’S IDEAL STATE. 


THERE is nothing more characteristic in Greek political 
feeling than the almost religious attachment to the 
State. The Athenians of Pericles’ time considered their 
very lives not their own, but the possession of the City, 
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through which alone their lives were, in their eyes, free 
and worth keeping.® We have already pointed out the 
many causes that broke up this feeling of devotion, and 
proofs of the change in sentiment may be found in 
Aristotle’s conception of the ideal State. It is true 
that no one speaks out more clearly than he as to the 
supreme position of the city, which is, as he puts it, 
prior im idea to the family and the citizen. The family 
and the individual only exist, he almost seems to hold, as 
factors which are at last ,to compose that ultimate and 
perfect whole, the State. /Yet when we come to examine 
his ideal State (xar’ evy7v), we cannot but detect traces of 
a wish to make the State an organism to subserve the 
happiness of the individual. | It is true that, in af-. 
fording an environment, and all outward appliances of 
perfect happiness, as well as in supplying all the human 
relations within which perfect virtue may be exercised, 
the State also attains to what Aristotle thinks its own 
proper perfection. But it cannot be concealed that 
Aristotle’s conception of perfect happiness is some- 
what self-regarding. {Hi His citizens, no less than the 
citizens of Plato, are all to be philosophers, and their 
bliss is a philosophic satisfaction. {| Now a State which 
made this philosophic, nay almost mystic, ecstasy pos- 
sible for all its citizens, would, in practice, have been 
likely to slip out of the active inter-political life of 
Hellas, and would have been prosperous only if it were 
‘possible that a state should be planted somewhere in 


“ Pol. viii, 1,4. The same view expressed by Aristotle. 

* Curtins’ of Greece, v. 205 (Eng). Transl.). ‘ The epiritual 
life of the Individual became the stan whereby to judge of the 
Commonwealth,’ 
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isolation.’ Thus, with all his caution, Aristotle, like 
Plato, cannot reconcile himself to the natural and spon- 
taneous ideas of Hellas. 

There are one or two expressions in the ‘ Republic’ of 
Plato which strike a kind of key-note, prolonged with va- 
riations, in the ‘Ideal State’ of Aristotle. Plato writes: 
‘If Philosophy ever finds in the State that perfection 
which she herself is, then it will be seen that she is in 
truth divine ;’ and again: ‘The question is how the study 
of philosophy may be so ordered as to be’ consistent with 
the preservation of the Dtate. oe \Now Aristotle, too, con- 
ceives ‘an End (FEXos) which ‘shall be the same for the 
perfect man and the perfect State,’ a standard of virtue. 
which shall be the same for the individual and the State. 58 
This end is attained, and this standard reached, by those 
only who possess ‘the good things of the spirit that are 
the more precious even as they are the more exceeding 
abundant,’ in contrast with outward wealth, which has 
a natural limit.. Such men, and a state composed of 
such. men, are alone to be called happy, nay blessed 
with a bliss beyond all the mere good repute and praise 
that is given to justice.” ‘No man eulogises happiness 
as men praise justice, but he calls it “‘ blessed,” as some- 
thing better and more divine.’ Again, in the same 
passage of ‘The Ethics,’ he says; ‘We hold the Gods to 
be blessed and happy, and even so we call the most 
divine of men blessed.’ Compare the words in ‘The 
Ethics,’ where the Deity is adduced as an example of 
the blessed estate resulting from the full possession of 
virtue and .wisdom, and an existence in harmony with 

8? Rep. 497 O. % Pol. vii. 15. © Eth. i, 12, 4. 
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these. From these texts it follows that the ideal State 
of Aristotle, with its citizens who are called ‘ blessed’ 
(waxdptor), does not rest on mere political and moral 
virtue. Moral virtue is a thing not beyond the reach 
of praise, not too rare and holy for comparison with 
other conditions, and for encomium. The téAos, the 
ultimate end of the happy life, is, by its very essence, 
unattainable in the merely righteous existence of the 
law-respecting citizen. It is like the happiness of the 
Gods (Ethics, x. 8, 7), who ‘alone are all blessed, yet 
not through a life of moral practice, For what actions 
of morality can we assign to them—acts of justice? 
There is something ludicrous in the conception of their 
keeping covenants, and making exchanges—.... acts 
of generosity—to whom will they make gifts ?’—and 
so on. Yet there is an activity of self-conscious life 
in the blessed beings, who do not sleep like Endymion, 
which can be nothing else than the ecstatic contempla- 
tion called @swpia. Now (Eth. x. 8, 8) the life of 
mortals is only happy so far as it has a kind of likeness 
to this divine activity. dor’ cin dy evdamovla Oewpia 
TUS. 

From this conception of Happiness, apart from 
action, which is to be the portion of the perfect man in 
the perfect State, it follows that Aristotle, like Plato, 
wants to devise a State which may be preserved in full 
civic life, while at the same time it affords a miliew for 
the mystic life.|{ In this polity the philosopher will not 
be a forlorn sfranger, but will find the satisfaction of the 
civic and political sentiment of Greece, and also the 
enjoyable and satisfying activity of the divine part. of 
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his nature; will, in fact, live the best life of practice, 
and the blessed life too, in the society of his peers 
(ouofoz).©° In such a city his happiness will not be sub- 
ject to the reproach of do-nothingness, with which the 
philosophers in the ordinary States of Greece were 
justly assailed. How then are these peers in philosophy, 
this company for the leading of the best life, to be 
fitted with the yopyyla or necessary outward appliances 
and goods of a free, temperate, generous existence? 
How is their city to be ordered and governed ? 

These are the questions discussed in the 7th and 
8th books of the ‘ Politics’ of Aristotle. Keeping his aim 
always before us, it is easy to understand the limitations 
of his ideal State. It is neither to be a state organised 
merely with a view to the fostering of martial valour—an 
encampment, as it were, like Sparta—nor a commercial 
city, eager for wealth, and making itself all men’s mart, 
like Athens. {From the example of the Spartan disci- 
pline Aristotle borrows the idea that it is possible to 
keep a city constant to an aim, possible to enforce sim- 
plicity of life, and uniformity of drill and of education.: 
From Plato he continues the idea of a city of philoso- 
phers, but, unlike Plato, he attempts to bring in no 
innovation, to establish no institution, such as commu- 
nity in wives, children, and property, which experience 
shows to be contrary to the universal instincts of hu- 
Aristotle as almost Platonic in its aim, almost Spartan 
in the strictness of its discipline, but always limited by 


6° Pol, vii. 2, 1; Pol. vii. 2, 5. Kal? hy rdw nby doricovy kpora 
xpérrot kal (gn haxaplos. 
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the thought of conditions which history proves to be 
necessary, and widened by the desire of liberal enjoy- 
men 

In the first place, then, the founder of a city of 
men who are to be peers in their capacity for leading 
the highest life, must be allowed to choose citizens of a 
woble nature, men of spirit and intelligence. Again, 
they must not be too numerous, as a large state is not 
easily kept to its discipline, nor do the citizens find it 
possible to gain the requisite knowledge of each other's 
capacity for rule, while strangers slip unnoticed into 
the roll of citizens.*! States, too, have their natural 
and necessary limit, like all other things, in art and 
nature. Aosta limit of a state is found in the 
number 0 zens necessary to provide the political 
conditions of sufficiency (avtapxeia) in every respect. 
The extent of land must be just so great as to support 
this number of citizens and their families in a life of 
Freedom, leiswre, and temperance; to feed their agri- 
cultural labourers, who are to be unfree; and to supply. 
provisions for the priesthoods and sacrifices of the Gods. 
Thus the doloc are all landholders, and so are nobles. 
As nobles at leisure, they will be enabled to live the 
higher life of excellence, on which their happiness de- 
pends. Any form of eee or_of commerce, would 
absorb the leisure ab nec for the happy he happy 
‘The citizens must not 
live the life of traders, nur “of a artisans, for that existence 
is ignoble, and opposed to virtue, nor must our citizens 
be husbandmen, for there is absolute need of entire 

_ ™ Serutiny at Athens generally detected crowds of aliens. 
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leisure for the development of virtue and for the conduct 
of political affairs.’ 

Men who provide, either as artisans, tradesfolk, or 
husbandmen, for the wants of the citizens, are, as being 
incapable, ex hypothesi, of the precise life, no element in 
the State (jopcov), but only conditions out of which the 
material structure of the State is built. The full citizens 
are, so far, in the position of the full citizens of Sparta, 
but their leisure is not given up to warlike training alone, 
but to culture. Their agricultural labourers are to be un- 
like the Helots, for they are to be, as far as possible, men 
who do not share the same blood and speech, nor are they 
to have the warlike valour of the Helots. Whe land is to 
be so divided that each citizen shall have two lots, one 
near the border of the State, like the properties called 
goyariai in Attica, the other near the city. Thus the 
citizens will all be equal in their interests as well as in 
their training, and none of the demes will oppose a war 
‘because it ravages their estates, and leaves unharmed 
.the lands of demes nearer the town. On private lands 
the slaves are to be private property; on the folk-lands 
and temple-lands, public property. The many dangers 
‘which arise from inequality of property, from a yopryia 
which is not ovpetpos, are thus in part provided against. 
Landed property is equalised, and only from his land 
can the citizen who is true to the theory of natura 
wealth derive riches. Again, no citizen is exposed : 
the risk of losing his franchise through inability to} 
provide for his own meal at the common tables. The 
subscription to these, by an improvement on the Spartan 
practice, is defrayed out of the produce of the folk-land. 
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Thus leisure is secured to all the citizens. There re- 
mains, however, a danger to equality of wealth, in the 
chances of making large fortunes by commerce. Thus the 
question is raised, shall the ideal State be near the sea ? 
Without sharing Plato’s horror of the ‘bitter, 
brackish element, filling the streets with merchants 
and shopkeepers, and begetting in the souls of men 
uncertain and unfaithful ways,’ Aristotle yet keeps in 
mind his own doctrine that \a naval power is ever demo- 
eratic.. He is anxious to keep out strangers nurtured 
in alien laws, to check the overflowing population of a 
seaport, and yet to have the means of importing the 
necessaries of civilisation. His State is to be a mart 
for her own good, not for others’ profit, and thus requires 
a harbour near the city, yet not too near. Again, he 
will have a navy, if his State is to be a leading State 
in Greece, but the vavrixos dydos shall no more share 
in the State than the husbandmen. The officers and 
fighting men on board ship alone are to be freemen, and 
of the ruling class. Aristotle can allow himself this 
license of fancy in a State xa7’ evynv, and he finds an 
instance of the possibility of an unfree naval force in 
the case of Heraclea, in Pontus, where the Pericci 
manned the navy. Indeed, the oarsmen, even in Athens, 
must as a rule have been slaves : those who rowed at Argi- 
nus were rewarded with their freedom. The demand for 
slave seamen shows that _Aristotle’s ideal State is based, as 
much as Plato’s, on the existence of supposed na is- 
inctions among classes of men Plato frankly proposes 
to get hase distinctions generally admitted, by telling 


the ‘noble lie’ that there are gold, silver, and iron species 
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ofmen. Aristotle hacks his conception of exclusive divi- 
sions, sions, proposed i in Book I., by the historical instance of 


Castes in Egypt. < Anpasenily it is not "to-day, ay, nor 
even lately, that the discovery has been made by theorists 
on constitutional government, that the State should be 
marked out into castes (hereditary classes), and that the 
element which fights should be separate from that 
which tills the soil. For this is the case even now in 
Egypt, and also in Crete; Sesostris, it is said, having 
legislated to this effect for Egypt, and Minos for Crete.’ 
In the same way Plato, in the ‘Timzus,’ makes the 
Egyptian priest say to Solon, ‘If you compare our laws 
with your own, you will find that many of ours are the 
counterpart of yours as they were in the olden time. 
In the first place, there is the caste of priests, which is 
separated from all the others; next there are the arti- 
ficers, who exercise their several trades by themselves, 
and without admixture of any other; and also there is 
the class of shepherds, and that of hunters, as well as 
that of husbandmen; and you will observe, too, that 
the warriors in Egypt are separated from all the other 
classes, and are commanded by the law only to engage 
in war.’ There seems very little reason to believe 
that a rigid caste system ever existed in Greece, though 
we hear of families among which certain crafts, and 
music, and the performance of sacred rites were heredi- 
tary. But the idea of natural distinctions among 
men, distinctions which Nature did not quite succeed in 
marking by physical differences, was congenial and useful 


68 Pol. vii. 10, 1-6; Herodot. ii. 164-167. 
¢ Plato, Timeus, 24 A. 
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to both Aristotle and Plato, who, believing that events 
return in cycles, might easily look forward to a revival 
of a system of castes. 

Aristotle has thus provided against most of the un- 
toward wants that caused jealousies in Greek cities, 
and disturbed the happy life with politics that threat- 
ened to subvert the city. He has, as far as possible, 
equalised possessions, taken care that there shall be no 
extremes of xiches and poverty, has secured -leisyre f for 
all true citizens, excluded evil foreign influences, and now 
he comes to the question _ of th the sovereignty. Who is to 
held poser? learly on only th the host, the men at arms. 

ose who have Weapons in their hands have also in 
their hands the permanence or non-permanence of the 
Constitution.’ This cannot include the democratic light- 
armed troops (yuA7 Suvaps). ieee the host he draws 
a natural distinction, and assigns éliberative fanc- 
tions to the old, who have practical stalin: The claim 
‘to rule and be ruléd“in’tirn’” is thus satisfied in a 
way; the young warriors will mature into counsellors. 
The old Greek idea of ot yépovres (the elder men )—the 
idea of authority going with age, which is also said to 
be implied in the words ‘eorl ’ (elder) and ‘ceorl’ 
(younger man), is thus maintained by Aristotle. 

The city in which Aristotle’s burghers are to live is 
to be fortunate in respect of situation. All the land must 
be easily surveyed from its burg, and the territory 
must lie fairly towards the sea, and be hard of access to 
foes. The town itself should face the east and ‘take 
the morning’ and the morning air. There should be 
springs of well water, and the houses should be built 
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on several places of strength. The old arrangement of 
narrow labyrinthine streets was safer in war, but the 
new regular fashion of laying out a town which Hippo- 
damus applied to the Pirgus, leaving old Athens caxws 
éppupotounpevn Sia tHv apyaornta, is fairer and more 
-commodious.“ The two plans may be combined. Walls 
there must surely be, and means of encountering the 
new artillery and machines of war, while guard- 
towers on the walls will be occupied by members of the 
various messes. On a farseen height will be placed the 
common halls of the magistrates and priesthood, and 
close under their eyes the meetingplace of the free- 
men, not to be profaned by buying and selling. Near 
by will be the gymnasia of the elders, but at a 
distance the market-place and seats of the money- 
changers, and close to the mart the messroom of the 
magistrates who see to police and decide in suits about 
contracts. 

Now the citizens who are to dwell in this ideal city, 
and he like the inhabitants of the Isles of the Blessed, 
will above all men need to practise philosophy, tem- 
perance, justice. Other States either do not school their 
‘people in these qualities or only in the two last, so far as 
they go to make up martial virtue. Thus the Spar- 
tans have rusted in disuse, in spite of their attention to 
training, and have even been defeated in war, and lost 
th empire for which they toiled./ Aristotle has chosen 
citizens of a noble nature, and ffow wishes Reason to 
mould that nature, through education and habit, into a 
fitness for the virtuous leisure which is the crown. of | 

* Dicearch, Fragm. 140. 
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life. life. |\Arguing from his own psychology he proposes to 
‘educate the body first, then the passions, then the i intel- 
Tect, as each severally developes, Then follow a variety 
of minute precepts concerned with the breeding of chil- 
dren, the age of marriage, and restraints on population. 
These are almost as strange to modern usage and senti- 
ment as the precepts of Plato were to Aristotle and the 
contemporaries of Aristotle. We are scarcely concerned 
with the sensible rule that babies should be allowed to 
ery as much as they ae and unhappily we have 2 only a 
ragment of the Aristotelian, theory..of education, after 
the boy, at the age of seven, is removed from the care 
of women. The early education is mainly corrective ; : 
the child is to see and hear nothing slavish or impure, 
to listen to none of the foul tales, and behold none of 
the fouler orgies, of heathenism. From the age of seven 
to fourteen, and from fourteen to twenty-one, the youth- 
ful citizens are to be subjected to a public and uniform 
system of schooling, of which Sparta alone gave an exam- 
ple. As the End of the city is one, so shall its training be 
one in gymnastics, music, letters, and design, No study 
is to be specialised; gymnastic shall not make the 
lads brutal, as in Sparta, nor music make them pro- 
fessionals. Like Plato, and like the Pythagoreans, 
Aristotle recognises that music has a moral quality and 
influence on character. He denounces the new music, 
with its ‘wonderful feats,’ and praises the educational 
music, of which Plutarch says that the Greeks had lost 
the secret. We find this theory hard to understand, 
even if we remember that the harmonies revealed in 
music appeared to the Pythagoreans the mystic echo of 
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the correspondences of Nature. Again, both Aristotleand 
Jamblichus in his Life of Pythagoras speak of the healing 
power (‘atpe/a) of music in a way which may be derived 
partly from old ideas about magical chants, partly from 
the study of instances like that of Saul. Thirdly, in early 
Greece, words, dance, and music went together, and 
could not be divided, so that to introduce new music 
meant the introduction of new words in place of sacred 
hymns, new dances, and perhaps new gods to be wor- 
shipped in the new fashion. We know that Aristotle 
would have retained some music for its moral effect, and 
more varied strains for mere delight in leisure. For the 
rest, his ideal State is eft incomplete, because the por- 
tion of his work i is lost i in which he describes the educa- 
tion which should ° constrain and direct youth towards 
the right reason which the law affirms,’ © 


XII. 
LAND-TENURE IN GREECE. 


In writing of the State of Greece before the cuvoixicrs, 
or establishment of the city, it has been said that when 
the Greeks still lived in villages, their land-tenure was 
probably like that of other early village communities. 
Reasoning merely from analogy, we should expect to 
find that the village life in Greece, like the village life 
in India, in Russia, in early England, in Java, among 
the Arabs, and so on, implied, at first, the communal 
* Laws, 659, 660. 
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tenure of land. Each house-father would have his own 
enclosure round his homestead, the beginning of several 
property in land, This spot would be his very own, and 
within the sacred gpxos the will of the father would be 
law. Each householder would share with his kinsmen 
of the village, in the right to till his equal portion of 
the arable land of the village, to cut wood in the forest, 
and to feed his cattle on the common pasture. In very 
distant times it is probable that the lots of arable land 
were shifted at stated or uncertain periods, as popu- 
lation varied, and as one part of the territory was 
left fallow, and others taken in due rotation into 
culture. On this system there would be no several 
property except the enclosure, the tin or gpxos. It is 
probable, however, that, as certain husbandmen acquired 
greater skill than their fellows in agriculture, they 
would object: to the constant repartition of the soil; to 
them, as to the Russian peasants now, the partition 
would seem le partage noir. They would urge that 
they had improved their plot, and that the system of 
repartition was unjust to their skill, and expenditure 
of time, manure, and labour. As this view would pro- 
bably be pressed by the more powerful men of the vil- 
lage, it would result in a permanent partition of the 
arable land. This partition would be in intention 
equal, but it is likely that some families of distinc- 
tion would absorb more than their equal share, At all 
events, supposing such a division to have been made, it 
is pretty clear that land and freedom would go together. 


* Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, i. 52; Laveleye, D 
La Proprits p. 13. story of England, i. 52; Laveleye, De 
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The ethel means both the plot of land and the freedom, 
and in contrast with the state of landless men, the 
nobility, of the landowner. This process of develop- 
ment of land-tenure, or something like this, is so 
general a fact in history that we should be tempted, 2 
priori, to conclude that it occurred among the Greeks, 
even if we found no surviving traces of it in the early 
laws of Greece. 

If it is possible to hold this view of the early state 
of land-tenure in Greece, many questions which are now 
obscure may be answered with some plausibility, and 
the answer, even if vague, will be at least intelligible. 
The traditions of a golden age, when there was not 


. fixus in agris 
Qui regeret certis finibus arva, lapis, 

will seem to be more than a dream of poets. We shall 
partly understand the origin of the tradition of the 
Lycurgean repartition of the soil of Sparta; we shall 
have some notion of the real condition of the Athenian 
husbandmen whom Solon relieved from debt; and we 
shall see that the early lawgivers, who decreed that the 
lot of land should never be sold, and that Aristotle and 
Plato, in making full citizenship depend on possession 
of the soil, had facts of early history to support their 
laws and back their theories. 

Before going on to such conclusions we must notice 
some valuable opinions on the other side of the ques- 
tion. M. Fustel de Coulanges, in his work on ‘ La 
Cité Antique,’ writes that ‘the populations of Greece 
and Rome from the earliest periods always recognised 
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private property in land, There never was a time 
when the soil was in common use, and we find no trace 
of the German system of annual partition.’ ®? Again, 
Mr, Cox, in his ‘ History of Greece,’ brings his ac- 
quaintance with Aryan customs to bear on the question : 

* All the conditions of primitive Aryan society were, 
as we have seen, unfavourable to, if not altogether incon- 
sistent with, the equal subdivision of real property.’ 

A different view is that of Sir Henry Maine: ‘ There 
appears to be no country inhabited by an Aryan race in 
which traces do not remain of the ancient periodical 
redistribution ;’ and ‘the original distribution of arable 
land was always into exactly equal portions correspond- 
ing to the number of free families in the township,’ and 
‘the periodical redistribution ended in perpetuity.’ ® 
It is our object to show that the early lawgivers of 
Greece either lived in a time when the almost sacred 
tenure of the family lot, now held in perpetuity, was 
being broken up, or that they looked back to the tradi- 
tion of such a time, and tried to restore it. 

The traces of any preceding epoch of periodical re- 
distribution are extremely faint. It existed among 
some of the islands, where it might be explained away 
as a vestige of Pelasgian practice. It is hinted at by 
Aristotle as having survived at Tarentum, but the 
reference is very doubtful.” Some authors see in the 
very ancient common meals, or oveo(ria, the record 
of a time when land was cultivated in severalty, and 
the produce divided; as Aristotle says, ‘ certain of the 


* La Cité Antique, p. 62. = History of Greece, i. 80. 
* Muine’s Village Communities, pp. 81, 82. * Pol. vi. 5, 10. 
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barbarians use.’ Again, there is the fact that, when 
a piece of land was sold at Thurii each of the neigh- 
bours who was a witness’ was paid a small piece of 
money, as if the community had once possessed a right 
in the land, for which they now received a nominal 
satisfaction. This would be the survival from a time 
when, as in Hindostan, the village community had a 
veto on the sale of property.’! These are but slight 
hints of communal property, and we would not press 
the re-equalisation (dvouddAwors) of Phaleas; but the 
traces of an early and equal division wn perpetuity are 
more convincing. 

Much the most famous instance of an early equal divi- 
sion of soil is the redistribution attributed by Plutarch 
to Lycurgus. Mr. Grote has shown how many difficul- 
ties are involved in this story as it has reached us.”? 
Whenever we have an authentic record of Sparta at all, 
we find the complaint that ‘wealth makes the man,’ 
and that there are extremes of riches and poverty. 
It need not follow, to be sure, that wealth is equal 
where arable land is equally divided; but Mr. Grote 
shows how very vague and untrustworthy is the tradition 
even of a redistribution. 

M. Laveleye, on the other side, appears to think 
that though this re-distribution cannot be properly 
attributed to Lycurgus, yet there remained a tradition 


1 Laveleye, op. cit. 164, 165; Stubbs, Constit. Hist. i. 85; Senchus 
Mor. iii. 53. 

72 Grote, ii. 530-540; Hermann’s Lehrbuch der Griechischen Anti- 
quitaten, vol. i. p. 146 (ed. 1874). ‘Lykurg hatte eine gleiche und 
bleibende Vertheilung des gesammten Grundeigenthums in eine Anzahl 
untheilbarer und unveriusserlicher Loose angeordnet.’ 
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of an original equal distribution which was attached to 
the name of the great lawgiver.™ In support of the 
existence of such a tradition he quotes Plato (‘ Laws,’ 
684). M. Laveleye’s words are: ‘ We may pretty con- 
fidently discern the part of tradition and legend. 
There was an almost equal distribution of land (tovrnra 
twd) in the Dorian invasion—that is, the part of 
history. (See Plato, ‘ Laws,’ 684.) But the repar- 
tition of territory attributed to Lycurgus is the part 
of legend.” It may be doubted, however, whether the 
words icornra tid refer to the Dorian conquerors, 
though Hermann also relies on this text. Again, Plato 
need not be quoting a tradition, he may be framing a 
hypothesis. So far we are entirely in the dark as to 
what really happened. A legend of a re-distribution 
made by Lycurgus, a legend not noticed by our earlier 
authorities, does not so much as prove that there existed 
a tradition of an equal distribution made at the time 
of the Dorian Conquest. 

It is therefore curious to find Miller saying in his 
history of the Dorians, that ‘the united testimony of 
all authors proves that the property of the Spartans 
was set out in equal lots,’ and that this division was in 
strictness only a lower grade of community of pro- 
perty.” 

In the midst of this confusion there is one certain 
and important fact. The number of full citizens of 
Sparta had once been eight or nine thousand, and 
in the time of Aristotle it had dwindled to one 

8 Lavoleye, op. cit. 161, 162, cf. note. 
% Miller, Dorians, ii, 200. 
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thousand. Coincident with this decline of the num- 
bers of full citizens was the concentration of real pro- 
perty in few hands. There had been an age when eight 
or nine thousand Spartans had land enough to provide 
for their subscriptions to the common meals, which sub- 
scription was the dpos rijs rodtelas. If we allow then © 
eight or nine thousand lots for these eight or nine thou- 
sand men, and allow for the pasture land, forests, and 
wastes, as well as for the property of the Pericci, it is 
probable that very little arable ground was left over 
in Laconia to form estates going much beyond the 
limit of equality. There need not have been ab- 
solute equality of extent or value. The royal demesne 
may have been large, but there must have been a 
nearer approach to equality than Mr. Grote would 
allow at the time when Sparta was rich in full 
citizens.” Mr. Grote has observed that, in very early 
times, we hear of rich men and poor men in Sparta, 
but it by no means follows that the rich had much 
larger lots than the poor. Their greater wealth, if we 
judge by the analogy of Celtic Ireland, may have lain 
in cattle, pastured on the common pasture ground, 
which is not said to have been meted out at all, and 
which certainly was not meted out among the 
Germans.’ 

Again, Aristotle says that Plato would need a limit- 


7 Grote, ii. 557. Compare Miiller, ii. 33, where the lots are certainly 
large enough. 

76 For Spartans rich in cattle, compare Athenzeus, iv. 141, and 
for wealth in heroic times, Odyssey, xiv. 96, 104. The lot offered as 
a rich reward to Meleager was a réxevos of fifty acres, in the plain of 
Calydon. Iliad, ix. 579. 
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less, territory, ‘Babylonian Lands,’ to support his 
5,000 idle citizens. But the soil of Sparta supported, 
at one time, more than 5,000, and there must have been 
only a small margin of land left for the larger estates 
which the noblest families and the king might manage 
to secure. Thus, on the whole, we find more than what 
Mr. Grote calls ‘ possible exaggeration of a small fact’ 
in the late traditions of early equality of landed estates 
in Sparta. We have both the fact that many thousands 
of citizens had a sufficiency of land, and again, we have 
the analogy of other equal divisions of land by most 
early conquering peoples. It is therefore possible that 
the confused traditions of equality may have been a 
refraction from the past, as M. Laveleye suggests, per- 
verted into an account of a Lycurgean redistribution, 
rather than, as Mr. Grote holds, a myth suggested by 
the desires of the disenfranchised citizens at the time of 
Agis. At the least, we may say, that if the original 
Dorian allotments were not equal, or nearly equal, the 
Dorian Conquest was an exeeption to what Sir Henry 
Maine calls a very general law. 

We must remember, too, that land might in later 
times be concentrated in few hands without having 
been sold. The decay of Sparta showed itself in the 
disproportionate number of daughters born, and the 
kinsmen who married these daughters would fall heirs 
to the lots of the family whose males were extinct, and 
three generations of this sort of thing would make an 
immense difference in landed property. 
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EARLY LAND-TENURE IN ATTICA. 


Tus condition of land-tenure in early Attica is even 
more difficult to understand than in the case of Sparta. 
In Sparta, and in Dorian communities generally, we 
have the traces of an undoubted conquest; the land 
naturally falls into the hands of the conquerors, and 
they, in their contempt for husbandry, live on the 
rents paid by the vanquished peoples, who are reduced 
to various stages of servitude. But in Attica the 
people were proud of their immemorial freedom’ from 
invasion. It is only through the mists of mythology 
that we guess at a conquest in which the Ionians played 
the part of Dorians. When we come to times on the 
threshold of history, to the age of Solon, the land ques- 
tion is one of the chief social difficulties. We find an 
impoverished class of husbandmen, who seem to have 
been owners of the land, because we hear much of the 
mortgages on their estates; and, again, we read of 
éxtnoptot, apparently tenant farmers, who paid either 
a sixth as rent, or who only kept a sixth of the produce 
of their farm for themselves. Now the Helots paida — 
fifth of the produce to their Spartan lords, and there 
seems nothing so very crushing in the contribution of a 
sixth, as to account for the distress of Athenian farmers, 
while it is impossible to suppose that the cultivators 
could afford to retain only one-sixth, and to take all 
the expenses of husbandry. Who then, in the first 
place, were the landlords of the éernudpior? Boeckh 
says the Hopletes possessed all the land, in which case 
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the mortgages prove that many of the Hoplete class 
were indebted to others in the same rank. There must 
apparently have been both small and large holders, and 
it is usual to suppose that the Eupatride were the 
large holders. Now some writers, as Dr. Curtius, make 
the Eupatridz include all the 360 clans divisible into 
10,800 houses.”7 As this number of full citizens is at 
least as great as the highest number ever attributed to 
Sparta, we return to the old difficulty: there could 
scarcely have been any land left for large estates, owned 
by the oligarchy. This view also seems to imply 
that clansmen and Eupatride are interchangeable 
terms, an idea disclaimed by Dr. Curtius in his appendix. 
We hear in point of fact of clans of no consideration.” 
Again, we find a doubt whether the Eupatride were 
autochthonous, or, on the other hand, foreign houses of 
distinction.” Perhaps the easiest way to understand 
the whole position is to remember that the cvvolxicts of 
Athens was a gathering together of several towns, not 
of villages. Each town must have had its own clans, 
and it is consistent with analogy to suppose that one of 
the clans in each town was that in which the blood of 
the race was supposed to run purest—was the royal clan 
from which rulers were chosen.*” When Theseus united 
all the towns, Plutarch says *' that he chose out and set 
apart the kingly clans of each from the yeomen and 
the labourers. To such Eupatride, as to Laertes in 
. oe ~ x Etym. pr Mun 760, oy Gre ae Geax Ath p. 10, 
in verb 


History of Early Institutions, p. 132, 
a Pluteech, Theseus, 25. wpa@ros dwoxpivas xwpls ebwarpldas wal 
| real Bnpuovpyobs. 
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Homer, it would be a discreditable thing to live in 
the country. But these noble houses would not in- 
clude more than a small proportion of the members 
of yévn, who would still, very likely, stick by their 
original lots in the country. Everything would tend, 
however, to raise the town dwellers in wealth and 
culture; indeed, the very fact of chiefship implies 
wealth ; and if we may look on Solon’s law prohibiting 
the acquisition of landed property beyond a certain ex- 
tent, as a trace of an old inalienability of lots, we may 
guess that the town nobles had begun to covet more than 
their mere lot of land. Now let us suppose that though 
the nobles’ lots were originally little larger than those 
of other members of clans, yet that the nobles were 
wealthier in cattle ; let us consider the absolute necessity 
of a large stock of cattle for rude agriculture; and we 
can understand that the Eupatride might allot some of 
their superfluous stock, on onerous conditions of rent, 
to free but poor landholders of the clans.°* We find 
this kind of tenure, where land was easily obtained, 
but the means of tillage was hard to get, producing 
various grades of debt and of clientship in early Ire- 
land.®3 ‘In very early times land was a drug, while capi- 
tal was extremely perishable, added to with the greatest 
difficulty and lodged in very few hands.’ Thus, while 
the land was the tenant’s, he was obliged to take capital 
(cattle) from the chief, and if he took much was a daer,or 
scarcely free man, paying heavy rent, if he took little, a 
saer tenant, paying less rent, for stock, not for land. 


82 «Need of many oxen.’ Nasse, Land Community, p. 43. 
&% Maine’s Hist. of Early Institutions, passim. 
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For chiefs read Eupatride; for saer and daer men 
of their clans read free yewudpor; and we have an in- 
telligible account of how the poverty, debt, and servile 
condition of men who were still landowners arose in 
Attica. It might be in such an age of the extreme 
importance of cattle that the primeval Athenian law 
against killing oxen was made. I should be inclined, 
however, to refer this law, both in Attica and India, to 
another cause. Be this as it may, the introduction of 
money, not long before Solon’s time, must have compli- 
cated matters,and the mortgage pillars may be conceived 
of either as records of an early attempt on the part 
of Eupatridz to seize the clansmen’s lots, or as records 
of the amount of the mortgage, or of dues of food rent, 
on the land, or on the produce. Meantime hirelings 
(@n7és), and broken men from other tribes, would have 
their own grievances. There would be plenty of dis- 
tress, but by the removal of the épo: by Solon, and 
the consequent decline of what we may almost call the 
seignorial rights of the Eupatride over the lots of the 
freeholders, the land would be left in the small holdings 
of the democratic age, when Alcibiades had but sixty 
acres, and when only 5,000 citizens were not land- 
owners." 

We have tried to account for the curious fact that 
freeholders were crushed with rent, and yeomen with 
debt due to nobles, on the principle of Sir Henry Maine, 
that wealth was part of the essence of nobility, as, 
indeed, early warfare tends to enrich the chief. We 
have adopted his suggestion of a way in which the 

” Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, p, 486. 
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debt would be incurred—namely, by a Greek form 
of the custom of taking stock (French chaptel de 
fer, Scotch steel-bow), crossed by the conditions of 
urban life, and by the introduction of money. And 
we have seen that, unfortunate as they were, the 
debtors might yet be landholders, and so their lands 
might be covered with dpo:, 2.¢. pillars registering 
rent on the land, or recording mortgage, if we suppose 
that land was becoming alienable at least to the chiefs. 
This theory supposes that dpo: was as much the legal 
name for mortgage pillars in Solon’s time as in later 
Athens.*®° Mr. Cox has recently tried to show that the 
pillars were sacred land-marks which ‘ it was sacrilege to 
touch.’ As he also holds that the land belonged to the 
Eupatride, it is not easy to understand why Solon re- 
moved the pillars, and how he dared to do so. If he 
‘freed the land’ in the sense that he gave it away, to 
the previously non-holding cultivators, this was an 
avadacpuos. Now we hear that the poor were annoyed 
because he made no dvadacyes. If, on the other hand, 
he only removed restrictions on the sale of land, how 
did that benefit the ‘impoverished cultivators’? It 
was rich men, friends of Solon, who borrowed money and 
bought up land, if we are to believe Plutarch. The money 
they repaid after the depreciation of the currency ; the 
land which, when they bought it, had rent or mortgage 
on it, became after the sevsachtheia, dorexros, free from 
8por, or record-pillars. But the whole business is unintel- 
ligible if we suppose Solon to have sacrilegiously removed 


* Harpocration, 8. v.; Cox, History of Greece, i. 201; Plutarch, 
Solon, 16. 
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ancient and sacred land-marks. Things scarcely grow 
clearer when the historian says that the peasant, in the 
circumstances he has described, must either have become 
a free owner of the soil or have fallen back into his 
original subjection; and in the next sentence repre- 
sents his peasant, presumably now a free owner, as still 
paying a rent. To whom this rent was paid, if the 
ownership of the Eupatridz disappeared with their pillars 
—and if it did not disappear, why were the pillars re- 
moved—it is hard to say. Did the State resume all 
landed property ? 

In support of the theory that in early times the 
Greek freemen held almost equal lots of land, a number 
of facts in early legislation may be quoted from the 
* Politics’ of Aristotle. ‘Men of old time,’ he says, 
‘seem to have recognised the advantage of equality of 
property. Thus, Solon laid down a law, which was 
common in other states, that there should be a maxi- 
mum and limit to the acquisition of landed property.” 
Again, there was the injunction, as far as possible, 
Tovs mahawis KAnpovs Siacwtew. Philolaus gave the 
same law, described as peculiar to his legislation, to 
the Thebans.*? In Thurii the nobles (ryvwpiyor) broke 
the law of the state by acquiring all the land. In 
the ancient states ‘the jirst lots’ could not be sold. 
All the Aphyteans were landholders. Oxylus for- 
bade lending on landed security. All these attempts 
to restrict the sale of land, and to keep it parcelled 

™ Pol. ii. 7, 6. 


” Thurii; ef. Pol. v. 7, 9; Philolaus, Pol. ii. 12. Oxylus could 
not have forbidden the lending of money, which came in after his 
time. 
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out in small lots, may be taken, without much im- 
prudence, as survivals of early custom. Plato, in 
the regulations as to land-tenure in the ‘ Laws,’ would 
have returned to the old usage, by way of rendering his 
community prosperous, free, and stationary.® In short, 
the views of property of the theorists in late Greece, 
like the economical views of some modern writers, 
were an attempt to restore an institution of which 
the religious and family sanction had long been ob- 
solete. 


XIV. 


THE ORIGIN OF SOCIETY. 


‘ The hole of the pit whence we were digged.’ 


In dealing with the problems presented by the earliest 
associations of men, Aristotle had two great advantages. 
In the first place, Greek religious tradition on the 
matter of the origin of society, and of the family, was 
various and shifting, and bound the enquirer to no par- 
ticular orthodoxy. In the second place, Aristotle had 
never heard of the Aryan race, and was not tempted to 
imagine that one branch of the human stock enjoyed 
some peculiar privileges, or grew up in a different way 
from that by which the other families of man have been 


% Plato, Laws, 740, 638, 684. 
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led towards civilisation.*® In spite of this absence of 
misleading notions, and in spite of his acquaintance with 
the rude forms of kinship through women, or of mere 
gregarious herding together, which observers like 
Herodotus had noted among the Massagete and 
Agathyrsi, ‘the most delicate of mortals,’ Aristotle con- 
ceives of the family as the original unit of society.” 

Many « ages of this sacred institution have made the con- 
ception of the family so familiar that it is certainly 
difficult to believe that there was a time our ancestors 
were unacquainted with it, in its present form. That 
such a state of society may exist, however, experience 
suggests."' The more minutely we examine the so- 
ciety of savages, the more clearly do we detect a 
very gradual progress from kindred through females 
only, to the patriarchal stage of family life, and so 
to the family as we understand it.** Now if the 
nameless ancestors of the ancient Greeks ever passed 
through the savage state, the inference would plainly 
be that they too had gone through several stages 


rey Maine, Early History of Institutions, p. 96. ‘It is to be hoped 
contamporiry though will before long make an effort to emanci- 
pe itself from habits of levity in adopting theories of race.’ 


© Herodot, iv. 104-172; Libyans, Pol. i. 1, "3. The Family, Pol. i. 
1, 5. 

® McLennan, Primitive Marriage, p. 176. 
™ Morgan, s of Consanguinity and of Affinity, p. 469. ‘Tho 
evidence — e classificatory system tends to prove that marriage 
between sing ns was unknown to the primitive ages of mankind.’ 
Mr. Morgan = 5A amt differs somewhat from that of Mr. McLennan. But 
te: imatatbe beret the higher and lower forms of kinship may be 
™ many survivals, especially by the ceremony of capture, and 
by al on ing on the female side, that I cannot share the doubts of 
(Early History of to peo tong pp. 66, 67). See also 
Giread Henry Main * Origines de la Famill 
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of kinship before they reached the perfect family life 
which we find them enjoying as soon as we make their 
acquaintance in Homer. Now as far as the traditions 
of Hellas, and the common opinion of the Hellenes 
. went, they had evolved their civilisation out of a con- 
dition of savagery. Both Aristotle and Plato, to go no 
further, speak of the earliest men as ‘ earth-born,’ or as 
being the remnant of another race left after some deluge, 
‘small sparks of humanity preserved on the tops of 
mountains.’ ‘Of cities, or governments, or legislation,’ 
they could have no idea at all.°%* Neither Plato nor 
Aristotle, however, lays much stress on the nature of 
their family arrangements; the latter says that ‘the 
Greeks of old used to buy. their wives from each 
other ;’ the former quotes the well-known passage from 
the Odyssey about the Cyclopes ‘giving laws each to 
his own wife and children.’ Thus the two philosophers 
may be said to consider Greek life to have begun in the 
patriarchal stage, where the father and house-master 
has despotic power (patria potestas) over the members 
of his household. In fact, Aristotle accounts for the 
rise of kingly government in cities and tribes, by say- 
ing that these associations were made up of men who 
had previously been accustomed to the kingly sway of 
the paternal authority. Nor can there be much doubt 
that the first Greeks who gathered into cities had long 
been in the patriarchal stage, that each father had been 
a king within his own gpxos, or house-enclosure, while 
he was but a peer in the assembly of his village. 


8 Plato (Laws, 677-80; Pol. ii. 8, 21; Laws, 782) speaks of human 
sacrifice, and of abstention from the flesh of the cow. 
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Without disputing this, we wish to ask if there was not 
an age beyond the dawn of history, perhaps beyond the 
dateless time when the common Indo-European terms 
for father were coined, when the ancestors of the 
Greeks knew no ties of blood at all, or knew them only 
through females? Now, as we have said, the Greeks 
themselves believed that such primitive simplicity had 
cnce been their own condition. As a proof that they 
accepted this view without the reluctance now so gene- 
ral, one might quote the words of Moschion, a late 
writer of the school of Euripides :— 


iy yap wor’ alwy xeivoc, hy, Ornrixa 
Onpaiy duairag elyov éudepeic Bporoi * 
6 8’ aaberie hy Trav dpevdvwy Popa. 
This may be called a mere sophistic paradox; but the 
author of the Homeric hymn to Hephaestus was no 
sophist, and he speaks of men— 
ut TO mdpog wep 
divrpowe vaveranaxoy év ovpeay ure Oijpec. 
It is only natural to attribute to cave-men the mora- 
lity of cave-bears, and we shall see that Greek tradi- 
tion did not scruple to do so. Cecrops, the Serpent 
king of Athens, was credited with the invention of 
marriage, as the Australian blackfellows of to-day 
assign the innovation to the Jizard.* Another legend 
™ TI am indebted to Preller, Ausgewihlte Aufsitze, p, 287, 
a The words of Suidas are plain reborn p- 3102. ses "yap al 
Tijs xepas éxelyns yuvaixes, x.r.A. This and similar expressions are not 
quoted as if they affurded any historical proof that such manners ever 


prevailed among the tribes settled in Greece, but merely to show that 
nothing in G feeling made belief in such a tradition impossible, 
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ran to the effect that, before Cecrops, children in 
Athens went by the mother’s name, just as nobility 
went by the mother’s side among the Lycians and 
Etruscans, just as ‘the Picts chose their royal race 
ever on the mother’s side,’ just as nobility in heroic 
Greece came through the mother, and the Divine 
father who saw the daughters of men that they were 
fair. 

We thus find that neither tradition nor opinion in 
- Greece ran absolutely counter to the view that Greeks 
_had once been like barbarians, while barbarians had 
been like savages. It would not be hard to go further, 
and show that many traces in the symbolism of Greek 
marriage customs, that certain strange and revolting 
provisions of Greek law, are derived from an antiquity . 
when the family was a very different thing from what - 
it became in historic times. The mere persistence of a 
pretence of capture in the Spartan marriage ceremony 
points to a time when women had to be, as in so many 
Greek myths they were, stolen from a hostile tribe. 
And the fact that women had to be stolen points to the 
prohibition to marry within a man’s own group, which 
again was deduced from a scarcity of women within 
the group, which must have made polyandry a ne- 
cessity. To take another instance, the law which 
allowed an Athenian to marry his sister-german clearly 
looked on the relative by the father’s side as no relative 
at all, while relationship on the mother’s side was a 
sacred tie.°’ It is unnecessary to dilate on this subject 


* The English Chronicle, p. 1. 
7 Plutarch, Solon. 
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more fully here, because Mr. McLennan has collected 
enough of the evidence that makes for the ancient ex- 
istence of kinship through women in Greece. What 
we are now about to attempt is a mere application of 
views which Mr. McLennan has originated and set 
forth with an admirable combination of clearness, 
originality, and learning. 

There would perhaps be little reason to examine the 
origin of the family in Greece if there were not grounds 
for supposing that the process which ultimately deve- 
loped the family produced also the germ of an associa- 
tion which lasted, as a political body, long after the 
family had acquired its civilised form. This association 
was the yévos; and the object of this essay is to contrast 
the two views of the origin of that important political 
factor, the views of Mr. McLennan and of Sir Henry 
Maine. To state the matter shortly, we may say that 
the former writer believes the yévos, or at least: the germ 
of the ryévos, to have existed prior to the evolution of the 
patriarchal family ; while the latter, like Aristotle, Mr. 
Freeman, Mr. Cox, Mr. Grote, and Mr. Kemble, holds, 
or did hold, that the yévos was probably composed by 
aggregation of families. By the first theory, the yévos 
was the earlier unit, and the families grew up and sepa- 
rated each from each within the bosom of thegroup. By 
the latter theory, the ordinary family existed first in 
time, and the yévos was formed later by the extension of 
the single family, and by the adoption of other families 
into the first.®* 


Early History of Institutions, p. 66; Freeman's Comparative 
Politics, p. 104. POT SAD Oui egees <0, av er Sas 
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We have already seen the great political importance 
of the yévosin Greece. This association answered to the 
gens at’ Rome, and to the sibsceaft, or kinship, which, 
when settled within its own mark of land, is known in 
early Teutonic history as the Markgenossenschaft. 
Whether in Greece, Rome, or England, not to mention 
other countries, the members of each of these kinships 
all bore the same patronymic name, were all held 
together by the two most sacred bonds—of belief that 
they shared the same blood, and of participation in the 
same religious rites and worship of a heroic ancestor. 
Whether in Greece, England, or Rome, the chief 
families in these kinships, subordinated to the wider 
- tribal arrangement, formed the earliest aristocracies. 
Outside the gentes there was neither tribal right, nor 
civic right, nor land, save at exorbitant rack-rent, for 
the stranger who settled in their neighbourhood. 
Even in the later times of Greece, full citizenship 
generally implied admission within the sacred circle of 
gentile feasts and sacrifices. The question which we have 
now to ask is, did the members of each yévos really par- 
take in any degree of common blood; were they really 
kindred, or was the idea of kinship little more than a 
legal fiction? That any traceable blood connection 
had disappeared in the time of Pericles, or of Gracchus, 
may be admitted at once. Indeed, there was a defini- 
tion which recognised the ‘yewyjrat as connected by 


to have the same meaning as yévos. gparpla, with him, is the union on 
festal occasions (lep@» Kowwrtxh obvodos) of brothers and sisters, who 
have married into different war pas, $vAh, or tribe, is a still later and 
larger division after the odvodos eis ras wéAeis.—Dicearch. Fragm. 139. 
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customary law (vou), as having been 2& dpyijs eis ta 
Kadovpeva yévn KaTaveunOevtes. | 

In several places the yevvijra: are defined as ody 
ol é« yevous Kal ad’ aiwatos mpocjxovtes. Gentile rela- 
tions, then, were not necessarily, or at least in later 
times could not make out that they were, blood rela- 
tions.** The ancient tie of kindred had come to be 
thought part of some consciously invented division of 
the citizens, but it cannot be doubted that long before 
the beginning of political legislation the yévn had grown 
up out of some real ties of blood. The right to share 
in the property of a deceased fellow gentile, the duty df 
taking up the blood feud for him if he were slain, the © 
common burying-place, sufficiently prove that kinship 
was at the bottom of the gentile division. 

How, then, did the yévos come into existence ? Now, 
if we allege, with Sir Henry Maine, ‘that it is difficult 
to say of what races of men it is not allowable to lay 
down that the society in which they are united was 
originally organised on the patriarchal model,’ we must 
accept the usual theory of the origin of the yévos.'!° We 
must say, with Mr. Freeman, that ‘the family grew 
into the clan, and the clan grew into the tribe.’ We 
must say, with Mr. Cox, that though the father of the 

™ See a number of extracts in Meier, De Gent. Att., showing that 
the lexicographers supposed the gentile relationship to have been pro- 
duced by enactment, voup twl Exovres xowevlay, The synonyms for. 
near kin, such as ducydAawres (collactanei), duoclrvo:, duoxdavoi, quoted 
by Aristotle from early authorities, like Charondas and Epimenides, 
correspond to ‘Gaelic teadhloch and coedhiche, meaning, the first, 
having a common residence, the second, those who eat together.’ 
M‘Tennan, Primitive Marriage, p. 154.) They certainly seem to base 


cinship rather on milk ties and residence than os blood affinity. 
m Ancient Law, p. 132. 
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primitive household ‘ knew nothing of ritual common to 
other families,’ and though the ‘ primitive Aryan’ lived 
‘in utter isolation,’ yet that ‘the original families might 
combine for the purpose of extending their power and 
increasing it.’ It is very hard to see how this union 
of hostile families into tribes was brought about. Mr. 
Cox is led to suppose that the primitive Aryan lived 
‘in lawful wedlock,’ in a den’ ‘which, save his mate 
and offspring, no other living thing might enter, ex- 
cept at the risk of life” We must presume that after 
his death the primitive Aryan became ‘the god’ of 
his children, that his younger sons became the 
heads of new families, which were kept in strict 
subordination to the chief who, in the direct line, 
represented the original progenitor, and who thus 
became the king of a number of houses, that is, of 
a tribe.!®! This view, which is shared by M. Fustel 
de Coulanges, is a perfectly simple, clear, and natural 
one; but how far is it based on history, how far is it 
based on the facts of primitive life? No real explana- 
tion seems to be given of the fact that families, said 
to be exclusive both by brute instinct and by selfish 
religion, combimed with other families equally exclu- 
sive. Yet there is no doubt at all that distinct families 
were combined in the local tribes. The original ex- 
clusiveness could scarcely have been overcome, as Mr. 
Cox suggests, by any far-sighted policy of ‘extending: 
and increasing the power’ of families that, ex hypothesi, 
detested each other. Again, if we suppose the original 
family to have merely increased and multiplied into a 
11 Cox's History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 15, 16. 
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homogeneous tribe, why were the local tribes not 
homogeneous? why were they local aggregates of clans 
of different patronymics and different religions? There 
is still another difficulty. How is it that, among - 
nations still in the clan stage of society, we find the 
same family names prevailing in different and distant 
local tribes? Take the case of Australia, one finds the 
same family names, scattered through the different 
local tribes all over the continent. Take the case of 
early England, one finds the traces of the clan of Bil- 
lingas in Northampton, Lancashire, Durham, Lincoln, 
Yorkshire, Sussex, Salop, and other widely separated 
districts." Here, then, are three difficulties—first, 
that of accounting for the non-homogencous character 
of local tribes if they sprang from one kinship; secondly, 
the difficulty of accounting for the union of elements 
confessedly so exclusive as the different families ; 
thirdly, of understanding how the same family names 
were scattered through many local tribes. The last 
question scarcely meets the student of Greek and 
Roman history, but it at once encounters the reader 
of early English history, and the observer of existing 
societies still in the tribal and clan stage of civilisation. 
Sir Henry Maine solves the first problem, that of 
the non-homogeneous character of local tribes, by sup- 
posing that one family admitted others within its circle 
by the legal fiction of adoption. ‘The expedient was 
that the incoming peoples should feign themselves to 
1 Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. i, p. 458; M‘Lennan, Primi- 
tive Marriage, pp. 273, 274, and Sir George Grey's ‘ Journals,’ vol. ii. 
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be descended from the same stock as the people on 
whom they were ingrafted.’'* Mr. M‘Lennan asks, 
‘where is the evidence that the fiction of adoption 
was ever employed on so large a scale as to account 
for the heterogeneity of such groups as the tribes of 
Rome, Greece, or India?’ One might point, in reply, 
to the very modern instance of the Kaffirs. Within 
the memory of men a certain Englishman has become 
the nominal father of a tribe of more than three thou- 
sand Kaffirs. This came about through a curious kind 
of savage ‘commendation.’ The English settler, who 
was rich in cattle, bought wives for a number of Kaffir 
vassals ; these vassals took his family name as a tribal 
name; they increased and multiplied, holding their 
wives of the Englishman on condition of military ser- 
vice, and our countryman, a Mr. Finn, is thus the 
nominal father of the whole tribe of Ama-Finns. 
There must meanwhile be numerous older family names 
within the tribe of Ama-Finns. Here is a bizarre in- 
stance of the extension, by adoption and legal fiction, 
of the Finn family. Curious as this case of adoption 
seems, it is not an example of the process by which 
family names got scattered through the local tribes 
over the continents of Australia and North America, 
and, as it seems, over North Germany in the ages 
before the English invasion of Britain. 

There is good reason to believe that the yévn of 
Greece, the Roman gentes, the sibsceafts of the early 
English, were not developed out of the family as we 
understand it, by natural increase and by adoption. 

108 Ancient Law, pp. 130, 131. 
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They were very probably survivals from an earlier stage 
of kinship than that of the ordinary family. It was not 
the processes of natural increase of one family, and of 
adoption into it, that developed the clans of Australia 
and of North America. The members of these clans 
bear each the clan patronymic, perform the same super- 
stitious rites, and are bound to mutual defence. So 
far they resemble the Greek yevn. Again, they are 
scattered through all the local tribes, so that, in Aus- 
tralia, a man of the Kangaroo family may belong to 
the Waddaroke local tribe, or to the Ballarat local tribe, 
and so on, just as in England a man of the Billinga 
clan, or of the Arlinga clan, might be a Somersaeta, or 
a Huicea, or a Lindisfara by local tribe. This curious 
scattering of the family names through the local settle- 
ments in England has puzzled Mr. Kemble, who ac- 
counts for it by the confusion of the English invasion, 
and by later wanderings and colonisations. But if the 
Arlingas, Billingas, and so forth, were once scattered 
over North Germany, as the men of the Snake, Sun, or 
Tortoise clans are scattered all over America and Aus- 
tralia, it would necessarily happen that when a Jutland 
tribe invaded the south of England, it would leave 
families settled there of the same names as a Schleswig 
tribe would leave in the north or west of England,' 
Now, it can be absolutely proved that the clans of 
America and Australia were developed not out of ag- 
gregations of ordinary families, but through counting 
kindred by the female side, and through a strange 
custom which prohibits a man from marrying a woman 
1 Kemble's Saxons in England, vol. i. p. 59. 
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of his own patronymic. ‘The children take after the 
clan of the mother, and no man can marry a woman of 
the same clan, though the parties be in no way related 
according to our ideas.’!°% We have seen that the 
members of the yévos were ‘in no way related according 
to our ideas,’ ov cata yévos GAAHAOS TpocnKovTEs OVS’ 
aid Tod avTov aiuaros, according to their later notions 
of relationship. 

If we trace the results of the savage rule of mar- 
riage, we see that a man of the Ballarat tribe, and of 
the Swan family, may not marry a Swan woman. If 
he marries a woman of the Wandyalloch tribe, and of 
the Kangaroo family, his children, taking her name, 
become Kangaroos within the Ballarat local tribe and 
almost within the Swan yévos. Yet they are bound to 
fight, in case of blood feud, for the Kangaroo tamily in 
whatever local tribe it may be situated. Thus, by a 
process not that of adoption, one family, however natu- 
rally hostile to all other families, is brought within their 
circle. It is scarcely necessary to trace the causes of the 
two primitive marriage rules, the one prohibiting mar- 
riage with a woman of one’s own family name, the 
other making children take the mother’s family name, 
as tradition says that they did in early Athens. It 
is enough that these rules account for the heteroge- 
neity of local tribes, for the existence of yévn which 
have a tradition of kinship, though no real kinship is 
traceable, and for the dispersion of these all through 
distant localities. As to the causes of these marriage 


1% The Aboriginals of Australia, G. Scott Lang, p. 10; Primitive 
Marriage, p. 113; Morgan, Systems of Affinity, p. 149. 
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rules, they hold of conduct which Sir Henry Maine con- 
templates when he speaks of practices which ‘it would 
be unjust and incorrect to call immoral, because... . 
they are older than morality.’ These causes produced 
the savage groups of America and Australia—the ques- 
tion is whether the yévn of Athens, the gentes of Rome, 
and the English sibsceajt are but traces of practices 
* older than morality’ in the Aryan race. 

Against this view it may be urged that the Austra- 
lians and American Indians are even now in the habit 
of deriving family names through female kinship, which 
the yévn of historical Greece did not do. But this 
makes no difference to the argument. It is easy to 
imagine the Australians beginning—the Indians have 
already begun—to derive names through the father, 
and to permit marriage between men and women bear- 
ing the same name. When they do so—if the Aryan 
settlers let them live till they do so—they will not alter 
the fact that gentile families are scattered all over 
Australia. The names and a tradition of kinship will 
survive, just as the names with tradition of kinship 
survived in various degrees in Greece, and Rome, and 
England. The family grew up within the group bya 
process of appropriation and of the development of in- 
dividual claims. When it was fullgrown it seemed 
prior in time to the group, whereas it was only prior 
im idea, as the state, according to Aristotle, is earlier 
than the family in idea. 

Another very obvious objection to the theory that 
the yévos is earlier than the family is perhaps of little 
weight. The savage xowwvias we have spoken of are 
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named after what are ‘called Totems, by the names of 
plants and animals, or of the sun, or water, or earth. 
They reverence the vegetable, or beast, or natural force 
from which they think they spring, and will rarely 
pluck the plant or slay the beast. Now the English, 
Greek, and Roman kinships deduced their stock from 
some eponymous hero, not from a totem, and this dif- 
ference in practice may seem to imply a difference in 
the kind of association. But it may be conjectured 
that a time must have come to Greeks and Teutons, 
when tribes that had once believed in some tradition of 
descent from beast, or bird, or fish found the notion: 
incredible. We know that the Zulus have reached this 
stage of scepticism.!* Such people would either look 
on the old story as an allegory, and consider the Snake, 
or the Sun, of their ancestors as a mere name for some 
real man, or they would transfer their adoration from 
the Totem to some distinguished chief of their stock, 
whom they would ‘seek to lord and to Father” His 
name would be the name of his clan, which would 
thenceforth only bear the effigy of the bestial or animal 
ancestor as a crest or banner in war. If we look at 
Greek and Northern traditions with this in mind, we 
may guess why the yévos of the Ioxide reverenced 
asparagus, why many Attic demes were called after the 
names of plants, why the Bear appears as an ancestor in 
Scandinavian pedigrees, why the boar was the amulet 
of the Scyldings, why there was a hero of the form of a 
wolf at Athens.’ 


1% QOallaway’s Religion of the Amazulu. 
ie? Plutarch, Theseus, for the Ioxide. For the Bear, see Freeman, 
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The origin of the family is a question that has its 
disagreeable side. The painfulness of the study may be 
compensated if it teaches us to throw away the absurd 
pride of race, which furnishes so-called Aryans with a 
semi-scientific excuse for despising the ‘lower races,’ 
on account of practices that have left their mark in 
Aryan institutions. 


Norman Conquest, i. 420; for the Boar, see Kemble’s Beowulf and notes ; 
for the Wolf-shaped hero, see Harpocration under dexd({ew. Something 
in this direction might be made out from a philological analysis of the 
petronymics given in Mr. Kemble’s Saxons in England. Compare 
Grote, iii. 85, ‘A great many of the demes seem to have derived their 
names from the shrubs and plants which grew in their neighbourhood,’ 
with Sir G. Grey, ii. 228, ‘One origin of family names frequently as- 
cribed by the natives is, that they were derived from some vegetable or 
animal being common in the district which the family inhabited.’ 
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Since we see that every state is an association of some sort, 
and that every association is formed for the attainment of some 
_ good (for it is to obtain what appears to themselves to be good 
that men always act), it is clear, that while all associations 
aim at some good, that one which is the highest of all, 
and includes all, will aim at the highest good in the highest de- 
gree; and this is that which is called the State and the State- 
Aassociation.. Now those who think that men in the positions of 
Magistrate in a free state, of King, of Householder, or of Slave- 
owner, are really one and the same, are not right. For they hold 
that all of these differ from one another only in degree (in the 
matter of large or small numbers), and not in kind; for instance, 


' boo: ofovra:. Plato, Polit. p. 259. 

2 woksrixdy, There are two different uses of this word in Aristotle: 

(1) a man holding mogul! authority in a free state in turn with 

in contrast to the king, whose rule is continual; and (2) a man 

who devotes himself to political science, a omer ae. or statesman, 
almost equivalent to the voyodérys, as in Book iii. 1. 
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if & man is in authority over a few, they call him a Slave-master, 
if over a greater number a Householder, if over a still greater 
a Magistrate or Monarch, implying that there is no difference 
between a large household and a small state, and the only dif- 
ference (they say) between a magistrate and a monarch is that, 
when one individual is personally supreme over the rest by him- 
self, he is a Monarch; but if in the terms of a science of this kind 
he is in turn ruler and subject, he isa Magistrate. But_this is nat 
the truth ; and what we say will be clear if we examine the subject 
in accordance with our normal method. For just as in the other 
departments of science it is necessary to analyse what is compound 
till we reach atoms that are incomposite (for these are the smallest 
elements of the whole), so also it is by examining the component 
elements of a state that we shall both have a clearer view of the 
' differences between these elements, and also see if it is possible to 
arrive at any scientific result in each of the subjects that we have 
mentioned. 

It is by examining things in their growth from the very begin- 
ning that we shall in this, as in other matters, obtain the clearest 
view. Now, it is necessary, in the first place, to group in couples 
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those elements that cannot exist without each other, such as the 
female and male united for the sake of reproduction of species (and 
this union does not come from the deliberate action of the will, hut in 
them, as in the other animals and plants, the desire to leave behind 
such another as themselves is implanted by nature), and also that 
which naturally rules. and that which naturally is ruled connected for 
the sake of security. For that which has the capacity, in virtue of its, 
intelligence, of looking forward is by nature the ruling and master! 
element, while that which has the capacity, in virtue of its body, | 
of carrying out this will of the superior is the subject and slave by; 
nature. And for this reason the interests of the master and 
slave are.identical. Now it is by nature that the woman and the 
slave have been marked as separate, for nature produces nothing in 
a niggard fashion, as smiths make the ‘ Delphian’ knife, but she 
makes each individual thing for one end; for it ia only thus 
that each instrumest will receive its most perfect development, 


1 thy Ackduchy 21 0 OR cage bly a knife that could be used for 
various purposes besides cutting, and called the ‘Delphian,’ because 
originally made to serve in different. of the sacrifice at Delphi. 
Macarius mentions the greed of the Delphians, who ‘ took somewhat een 
the offerings and made something out of the hire of the knife.'"—Oncken, 
Staatslehre, ii, 126. 
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namely, by subserving not many functions, but one. But among 
the barbarians the female and slave have the same position as the 
man ; and the reason is that these nations do not possess the natu- 
rally ruling element, but, instead, their association becomes that of 
slave-woman and slave-man: and on this account the poets say, 
‘It is proper that Greeks should rule over barbarians,’ implying 
that the ideas of barbarian and slave are by nature the same. So 
from these two’ forms of association comes the Family in its 
original form ; and Hesiod was quite right when he wrote, ‘ First 
the House, the wife, and the ox which ploughs the land,’ for the ox 
stands in the place of a domestic to the poor. Thus the associa- 
tion formed to supply the wants of each day in the course of 
nature is the House, and the members of it Charondas calls the 
‘sharers of the mealbin,’ and Epimenides the Oretan, the ‘sharers. 
of the table.’ Then the association formed of several households 
originally for the supply of necessities not limited to those of the 
day was the Village. And entirely in accordance with nature does 


ettereet ot 


2 of xommral. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1400. 

> ‘Holodos. Op. et Di. 408. 

-* duondwous. dpyoxdavous is the reading of the Vet. Trans., and 
adopted by Susemihl and others. It would mean ‘sharers of the fireplace.’ 
See above, p. 97. 
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the Village seem to be an offshoot or colony of the Family, con- 
sisting of ‘ those who,’ in the language of some, ‘are suckled by 
the same milk, children and children’s children.’ For this reason 
also our States were originally governed by Kings, as also are 
barbarian tribes to this day ; for they were an aggregate of units 
governed by Kings. For every household is governed by its oldest 
member as by a king, and thus the offshoots were similarly 
governed through the sympathy of kinship. And this is what 
Homer means. ‘Each man is the oracle of law to his children 
and his wives.’ For then families were scattered, and this was the 
way in which they lived in olden times. This is the reason also 
why all men say that the gods are governed by a king, for men 
themselves are either still subject to a king, or were so in ancient 
times. And just as men represent the appearance of the gods as 
similar to their own, so also do they imagine that the lives of the 
gods are all like their own. 

The association formed of several villages is the complete 
State, which attains the limit of full satisfaction in itself of all its 
‘Wants, if I may so speak, being formed originally for the object of 
living, but going on for the object of living well, and therefore 


*"Ounpos. Od. ix. 114. See Maine's Ancient Law, ch, v. p. 126. 
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every state is a natural production, since the original associations . 
were so. For the State is their end, and the natural development 
of anything is properly its end. For that which is the.character 
of each thing when its growth is fully completed, that we say is 
its true nature, ‘as in the case of a man, a horse, ora house. Again, 
the object aimed at and the end is the best possible, and the power 
of supplying all wants from within is an end and the best possible. 
From these considerations, therefore, it is clear that the State is one 
of Nature's productions, and that man is. by nature a social ani- 
mal, and that the man who is without a country through natural 
taste and not by misfortune is certainly utterly degraded (or else a 
being superior to man), like that man reviled by Homer as clanless, 
lawless, homeless. For he is naturally of this character and desirous 
of war, since he has no ties, like an exposed piece in the game o 
backgammon. And that man is a social animal in a fuller sense than 
any bee or gregarious animal is evident ; for nature, we say, makes 


© §p° ‘Ouhpov. Il. ix. 63. 

7 &C(uE dv Gowep dv werrois, An epigram of Agathias (Anthol. Pal. 
ix. 482) throws light on the game of zeoco!, which appears to have been 
very like our backgammon. The &vi there occurs as a ‘blot.’ See 
‘ Proceedings of Cambridge Philological Society,’ Feb. 1876, where it was 
suggested that perhaps the &{vt could move only to take, which would 
suit woAduou émiBunnrhs very well. 
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nothing without an object, and man is the only animal that pos- 
sesses rational speech. Now the utterance of a cry is a sign of 
pleasure and pain, and is therefore found to belong to other ani- 
mals; for to this point has their nature reached, namely, to the per- 
ception of pleasure and pain, and to the power of manifesting this 
to one another. But rational speech is intended to explain what 
ia useful and what is harmful, and so also what is just and what is 
unjust. For this gift is the distinguishing property of man as 
compared with other animals; namely, that he is the only one 
which has perception of Good and Bad, Just and Unjust, and the 
like. And it is the association of creatures who have this power 
that produces a House and a State. The State also in its real 
nature comes before the House and our individual selves; for the 
whole must necessarily come before the part. For, if the whole 
be rémoved, there will be no foot or hand except in the equivocal 
sense in which we speak of a hand of stone; for the natural hand, 
when its powers have been destroyed, will be a hand only in that 
equivocal sense. Everything is defined by its Function and Oapa- 
bility, so that when its character is no longer the same, it must not 
be called by the same name except in a metaphorical sense, Now 
I 
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that the State is a natural production, and also before the individual, 
is clear ; for unless the individual can supply all his wants in himself 
when i is separated from others, he will bear a similar relation to 
the whole to that which the other parts bear. But the man who has 
‘not the capability of agsociation, or requires nothing from outside 
‘through his own complete resources, is no part of a state; so that he 
must be either a brute (below the level of man), ora God (above it). 
It is true that the impulse in all men is directed by nature towards 
- association of this sort; but still the first organiser was the author 
of the greatest blessings, for man is an animal which, just as it is 
_ when fully perfected the best of all, so when separated from law 
and justice, is the worst of all. For injustice is most difficult to cope 
with when armed. Man is born into the world in the possession | 
of arms, in the shape of practical wisdom and moral excellence, - 
which he can use to the fullest degree for exactly contrary objects ;, 
and therefore, when destitute of virtue, he is an animal most un- 
holy and most savage, and most viciously disposed towards. 
sensuality and gluttony. Justice is a virtue of society, for the 
administration of justice is an arrangement of the association of 
the state; this administration being the PetermneHon of what is 
just between man and man. 
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Now that it is clear what the elements are of which the 
state is composed, we must speak, in the first place, of the House- 
hold ; for every state is composed of Households, and the parts 
of the Household are those elements of which the household 
in its turn consists. Now the Household, when complete, consists 
of slaves and free persons. But since each individual thing ought 
first to be examined in its smallest elements, and since the first 
and smallest elements of the household are mastcr and slave, 
husband and wife, father and children, we must first inquire into 
these three relations, and see what each is, and what its character 
ought to be. These relations are that of the master, that of mar- 
riage (for this relation of husband and wife has no name in Greek), 
and in the third place that of the generation of children (this also 
having no proper name). Let us then consider these that we have 
mentioned to be the three parts of the family. There is indeed 
another subdivision, which is thought by some to be actually equi- 
yalent to Household Management, and by others to bea very large’ 
part of it, the truth of which statement we must examine into. 


‘ Soxei, As o gonoral rule, in pets Aristotle, it may be no- 
ticed that he never uses the words Soweiy 5éfa to signify his own opinion, 
These words express the common or general view, | not shared in 
by Aristotle. galvera, on the other hand, expresses his own view. 
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I allude to that which is generally called the art of making money. 
Let us speak first about the master and theslave, that we may see 
both the general facts which concern the wants of ordinary life, 
and also whether we can, with a view to a scientific knowledge of 
the question, arrive at any conclusion more satisfactory than the 
present opinions upon it. Jor while some men hold both 
that mastership over slaves is really a science, and that there is 
no difference between the management of a household or of slaves 
and that of a free state or of a monarchy (as we said at the be- 
ginning of the book); others, again, consider that any mastership 
over slaves is a violation of -nature (it 1s only by conventzon, 
they say, that one man is a slave and another free, by nature there 
is no difference between them), and therefore not just, for it rests 
upon violence. 

Since then Property is an integral part of the Household, the 
art of acquiring Property is also an integral part of the manage- 
ment of the Household; for without the absolute necessaries of 
life it is impossible to live and live happily. And just as in the 
definite arts it will be necessary to have the proper instruments 
.ready to hand if the work required is to be brought to completion, 
‘go also will it be necessary to have the instruments proper for 
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the management of a Household. Of instruments, some are animate, 
some inanimate; for example, to the Pilot the rudder is an inanimate, 
the look-out in the bows an animate, instrument; for the assistant 
stands to the arts in the specific relation of an instrument. 
Similarly also an article of property is an instrument for living, 
and property generally is a multiplicity of instruments, and the 
slave is an animate article of property, and every assistant is as it 
were @ Single instrument in the place of many. For if each in- 
strument could at the word of command and by its own foresight 
perform its proper function—just as the figures of Dedalus 
or the tripods of Hephiwstos, which the poet says moved into 
the assembly of the Gods of their own accord—if thus of them- 
selves the combs made the web close, and the Keys struck the 
harp, neither would mastercraftsmen need assistants nor masters 
need slaves. Now the instruments which we usually speak of 
are instruments of production, but property is an instrument for 
action. For while from the use of the comb there comes into 


' § womrhs. Homer, Il. xviii. 376. 
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existence a something new, and distinct from itself, from our cloth- 
ing, on the other hand, or our hed we have the use alone. Again, 
since there is a difference in kind between production and action, 
- and each requires instruments, it is absolutely necessary that these 
(respective instruments) also should show the same difference in 
kind, Now life is action, not production, and for this reason also 
the slave is an assistant in matters that concern action. An 
article of property is spoken of in the same way that a portion of 
a whole is, for the part is not only a part of something else, but 
entirely belongs to it; so is it with the thing possessed. Arid 
while the master is only master of the slave, but does not belong 
to him, the slave is not only the slave of the master, but does en- 
tirely belong to him. ‘rom this we clearly see what is the nature 
of the slave, and what his capacity for being such. For he who — 
does not in his nature belong to himself, but to some other man, 
being himself a man, is indeed by nature born a slave; and he 
belongs to someone else who, though a man, is but an article of 
property. Such an article is an instrument adapted for active use, 
and that can be set by itself. 
Whether or not there exists a man thus formed by nature, and if so 
whether or not it is a better thing and a lust for him to be aslave to 
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someone, or if rather slavery of every sort is a violation of natura, 
are questions which we must next consider. It is not a difficult 
matter, on the one hand, to give a theoretical answer by reasoning, 
on the other, to learn the truth from the facts of experience, For: 
Ruling and Being Ruled are not only of the class of things neces- 
sary, but also of that of things expedient, and from the very hour: 
of birth some things are set apart either for being ruled or for 
ruling, Besides, there are many species of rulers and ruled, and 
that rule is best which i is over better subjects ; for instance, rule 
over a man is better than that over a beast. For that work which 
is accomplished by the help of better agents is a better work, and 
wherever the one party rules and the other is ruled, there is some 
work resulting from them (#.¢. their connection). For wherever there 
ie combination oF of several parts,and ops commanregy|t ‘ising 
it, whetherthose parts be continuous or distinct, loot is “4 
all cases-epparenttheeloment which rules and that which is ruled, 
‘and this distinction out of all the kingdom of natufe jg found most 
in n things that-have life : even in those that have not life is there a 
certain ruling principle, for instance that of harmony in music. 
But perhaps these matters belong to a somewhat different course 
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of inquiry. Nowin the fret place a.living creature is a combination 
of soul and body, ‘of which the. first is by nature the ruler, the 
latter the ruled ; and in thingg that follow natural laws we ought 
rather to examine ® case in its natural state than take distorted 
forms. For this reason we ought to take for consideration ‘a 
man who is in the most perfect state both of body and soul, and 
in his case what we have said is clear. For in the case of the 
“wicked or the wickedly disposed, the body will often appear to rule 
the soul, in consequence of his evil and unnatural condition. We 
can then, we say, see first in any living being rule like that both of a 
master and of a governor ; for the soul rules the body with the rule’ 
of a master over his slaves, and the intellect rules the appetite with 
the rule of a constitutional governor and of a monarch. And in 
these cases it is obvious that it is natural and advantageous both 
for the body to be ruled by the soul, and the appetitive part by the 
intellect and the rational part; but that these should be on an 
equality, or that the superiority should be reversed, is in all cases 
injurious. Again, in the case of man and the other animals there 
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is a similar relation. For tame aninials are in their nature better 
than wild, and for all these it is best to be under the rule of 
mau, for by this means they obtain security , the relation of 
male to female is naturally that of superior 7 an inferior, ruling and 
ruled; and the same kind of relation must necessarily exist in the 
case of all men generally. So in men, where there is as much dif- 
ference as between soul and body, man and beast (and of this sort 
is the case of those whose function consists in the employment of 
their bodily powers, this being also the best that can be got from 
them)—:pen of this kind (I say).are-slaves by nature, and it is best 
for them to be subject to this kindof rule, just as it was in the 
cases which-wes have mentioned. For he by nature is a slave wlio 
has the capacity of belonging to someone else (and on this account: 
actually does belong to someone else), and whoeeshare of reason 
only goes so far as to comprehend it in others, but who does not 
possess it himself. For the other animals do not comprehend reason, 
but are servants to their impulses. The use also of these differs 
little ; for from both, that is slaves and tame animals, we receive 
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assistance rendered by their bodies for the supply of the necessaries 
of life. Nature is inclined to make a difference also between the 
bodies of freemen and of slaves, making those of the latter strong 
for their necessary employments, of the former upright and useless 
for such services, but still useful for public life (which again is 
divided into the employments of war and peace) ; but yet the very 
reverse is often found—namely, that some have the bodies of freemen 
and others the souls. This much at least is clear, that if there 
were men as superior in bodily form as the images of the Gods are, 
all would say that those inferior to these ought properly to be — 
slaves to them. And if this is true in the case of the body, with; 
much more justice should there be this distinction in the case of the’ 


soul. However, it is not as easy to see the beauty of the soul as" 


it is to see that of the body. It is then (in conclusion) evident that 
there are sqme_persons ure free and others slaves, and that to 
these latter the state of slavery is both advantageous and just. 

_” That those also who maintain the opposite view in a certain 
sense are right it is not hard to see. For the words slavery and 
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slave are used ina double sense. There is such a thing as a man 
who by law also (as well as by nature) is a slave and in a state of 
slavery: the law that I mean being a sort of agreement according 
to which men assert that what is conquered in war belongs to the 
conqueror. Now it is this form of ‘ justice ’ (or legality) which many 
jurists indict, as they would a public speaker, on the ground of 
illegality, maintaining that it is monstrous for the object of violence 
to be in a state of servitude and subjection to him who has the 
power of using violence, and who is superior in brute force. 
Some persons take this view, others the opposite, even among 
philosophers. The cause of this difference of opinion, and that 
which makes the reasoning ambiguous, is that in a certain sense 
Virtue (or excellence), ifit finds adequate means, is well able even to 
use foree, and success always exists in virtue of superiority in some 
good point, So that it is generally thought that Force can re 
exist without excellence, but the difference of opinion arises, on th 
question of what is just. For because of this, some hold shat 


' ypdporra: eaparépur, That is : they lodge an objection against the 
new véuos (here rd Sleaiov) as being a violation of an existing rduus. 
Alluding to the process called ypap) raparduwy at Athens. 
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Justice consists in kindness, others that this very rule of the su- 
perior is just; since different as these views are, there is no strong 
ground or power of convincing in the other alternative; namely, that 
it is not right for that which is superior in excellence to rule and 
be master. Still, on the whole, persons in their clinging, as they 
think, to something that is just (for law is a form of justice) make 
out the slavery which comes through war to be just, but at the 
same time they deny it to be so. Jor it is quite possible for the 
beginning of wars to be anything but just, and no one would say 
that the man who did not deserve to be a slave was really a slave. 
Otherwise it will happen that men held to be nobly born will be 
slaves and the children of slaves, if they chance to have been taken 
prisoners and sold. And for this reason men do not generally 
speak of themselves (#.e. their own countrymen) as slaves, but only 
of foreigners. And yet when they use this language they are really 
looking for the slave by nature ; and this is just what we said at the 
beginning. For they must allow that there are persons who are 
slaves everywhere, others who are slaves nowhere. It is the same 
also with regard to noble birth. For men deem themselves to be 
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nobly born not only among their own people, but everywhere; 
foreigners, on the other hand, to be noble only at home, implying 
that there is a class of men which is essentially noble and free, 
and another which is essentially not so, just as Flelen, in the play 
of Theodectes, says: ‘ Sprung as I am from two divine stems; who 
could deem it right to hail me servant?’ When persons use 
such language, they make the distinction between slave and free, 
the nobly born and the low born, depend upon nothing else than 
virtue and vice. For they really maintain that as man is the offspring 
of man, and beast of beast, so also good is the offspring of good. 
‘(But Nature, while having a tendency often to produce this result, 
has not the power to do so always.) It is clear then that the objectien 
raised has one ground of reason, and some are not. slaves by nature 
and some are not free; it is also clear that in certain cases some 
such distinction has been marked, and that in these it is for the ad- 
of the one party to be slave, of the other to be master, and 

that it is also just, and that one class ought to be ruled and the 
other to rule with the rule for which they were intended by nature, 
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so that it should rule as of a master over slaves; but for the rule’ 
to be of a wrong character is against the interest of both classes. 
For the interests of the part and of the whole, of the body and of 
the soul, are the same, and the slave is really a part of the master, 
being a sort of animate but unattached part of hie body. For this 
‘reason there is some advantage even in mutual friendship between 
master and slave, where they have been placed in their respective 
positions by nature; but where they have not been so placed, but 
are only there by law and force, the reverse is true. 

It is clear also from what has been said that mastery over slaves: 
and constitutional authority are not the same thing, and generally 
that all forms of government do not agree with each other in 
character, as some say they do, for the one is rule over men free by 
nature, the other over slaves. Also the government of a house- 
held is a monarchy (for every household is governed by one man), 
but constitutional government is rule over men free and equal. 
Now the slave-owner does not get this name from any scientific 
knowledge, but simply because he is such (3.e. a master), and the 
same may be said of the slaveand freeman. Butstill there will be a 
science belonging to both masters and slaves, and of the science of 
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slaves we have an instance in what the man taught at Syracuse. 
There a certain person, on the receipt of a fee, used to teach servants 
their ordinary round of duties, But the power of learning such 
accomplishments will extend farther to such things as artistic 
cookery and other similar branches of service. Jor there is a dis- 
tinct difference between the more valuable and the more necessary 
services, and in the words of the proverb, ‘There are slaves and 
slaves, and there are masters and masters.’ Now all such accom- 
plishments are forms of the science of slaves, while the science of 
the master is how to use slaves, for the master is such in virtue not 
of possessing but of using slaves, Still this science implies 
nothing very great or elevated, For what the slave ought to know 
how to do, that the master ought to know how to order. 
For this reason, if men have the power of escaping the per- 
sonal trouble, an overseer takes this charge, while they them- 


selves engage in public life or study philosophy.” But the art of 
acquiring slaves is distinct from both of these—the just form I 
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mean—being a part of the science of war or of hunting. On the 
questions, however, of slave and master, let us be satisfied with the 
decisions at which we have arrived. |, 

But let us examine the whole question of property of all kinds, 
and the art of making money, following the method which has 
hitherto guided us, for even the slave was found to be a particular 
subdivision of property. Now in the first place one might raise a 
difficulty as to whether the art of making money is the same as 
that of ruling a household, or is a subdivision of it, or subservient 
to it; and if it is subservient, whether it is so in the manner in 
which the art of the shuttle maker aids the art of weaving, or in 
that in which the art of brass founding aids the art of making 
statues. For these (two arts) do not give their assistance in the 
same sense; on the contrary, the former supplies the instruments, 
the other the material. I mean by material the substance out 
of which any work is brought to perfection. For example, for the 
weaver, I mean fleeces; for the statuary, bronze. Now that the 
art of ruling a household is not the same as that of making money 
is evident: for it is the business of the one to procure, of the other 
to use. For what will the art be that will make use of household 
stores unless it be the art of household rule ? 
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But whether the art of money-making is a particular part of 
household rule, or is distinct in kind, admits of some discussion. 
For if it is the business of the man concerned with money-making 
to find out the source from which money and property are to be 
got, still property includes many subdivisions, and so does wealth. 
So, in the first place, is the art of husbandry a subdivision of the 
art of money-making, or is it distinct in genus? And so, in general 
terms, what are we to say about the industry and acquisition 
that are concerned with food? Nay but further, there are 
certainly many forms of food, and for this reason there are 
many kinds of life, both among animals and men. For it 
is not possible to live without food, so that the differences of 
their food have made the modes of life of animals different. 
For of wild beasts some are gregarious, others solitary, according 
as it suits them in their pursuit of food, since some are flesh- 
eaters (carnivorous), others herb-eaters (herbivorous), others of 
them, again, eaters of anything (omnivorous). So that it is Nature 
who has determined their modes of life, with an eye to facilities and 
power of choice in getting their livelihood. But since the same 
thing is not naturally sweet to every individual, but some things 
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- are sweet to some, othere to others, so also among even carnivorous 
and herbivorous animals do the modes of life stand distinct one 
from another. 

Similarly of men: their habits of life vary widely. Thus some, 
the most do-nothing, are wanderers, for their food, supplied by 
tame animals, comes to them without toil on their part, while they 
live at their ease; but since it is necessary for the cattle to change 
their quarters for the sake of pasturage, the masters are also com- 
pelled to go with them, just as if they tilled a field possessed of 
life and motion. Others exist by the chase, some by one, others by 
another form of it. For instance, some gain their livelihood by 
piracy, others by fishing—these are they who live near lakes, 
marshes, rivers, or the sea, where it is adapted for fishing ; others, 
again, by fowling or hunting wild game. But the largest class of 
men gets its living from the earth and its cultivated fruits. Now 
such, more or less, are the different modes of life—those ut least 
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which confine their daily work to personal exertion, and do not get 
their food by barter and trading—namely, pastoral, agricultural, the 
pirate’s, the fisherman's, and the hunter's. Other men, again, live 
enjoyably by mixing up some of these, thus filling up the most de- 
ficient part of their ,gxistence where it happens to fall short in 
attaining self-sufficingness. For instance, some combine the 
pastoral and the piratical modes of life, others that of the husband- 
man with thatof the hunter. Similarly also with the rest, just as 
necessity combines their aims, so do they live. 

Property then of this sort seems to be given by Nature herself to 
allereatures, as at the first moment of their birth, so also when they 
have come to fullgrowth. For even looking at the moment of birth, 
some animals produce with their young just that quantity of food 
which will suffice till the new-born can provide for itself by itself, as 
for instance, animals that are vermiparous or oviparous. But those 
which are viviparous have nourishment for their young within 
themselves for a certain time, namely, nature's supply of what is 
called milk. So in like manner it is clear that at a later period of 
growth also we must conclude that plants exist for the sake of ani- 
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mals, and the other animals for the sake of man—those domesticated 
for his use and his food, and of those wild (if not all), yet the greatest 
proportion, to supply him with food and other things, so that rai- 
ment and other serviceable things may be formed out of them. If 
then Nature makes nothing either imperfect or in vain, it must 
needs be that she has made all these things for the sake of man. 
Therefore also the art of war will naturally in a certain sense be an 
art of acquisition. Jor a branch of it is that art of the chase 
which must be used both against wild beasts and such men as being 
intended by nature to be ruled over, are unwilling to submit to this 
- arrangement :—on the ground that this form of war is naturally 
just. One sort then of the art of acquisition is naturally a part of 
Household Rule. And this must either be found by it already in 
existence, or it must take measures to secure its existence, namely, 
the acquisition of things which are capable of being stored, neces- 


® yevoudvois cannot, if itis the right word here, have its proper 
meaning of ‘at the moment after birth.’ It must have taken the place 
of some such word as reAewwGetorv, which indeed is adopted as the read- 
ing by Susemihl. 
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sary for life and useful for the association either of the state or of 
the family. Moreover, it is of these things that genuine wealth 
seems to consist. For the sufficient supply of such sort of pro- 
perty for a good life_is not ynlimite “as Solon ‘said, ‘when he 

of wealth no limit lies ‘clearly own to men.’ For there 
is a limit, just es in the other arts. For there is no instrument 
to any art which is without a limit, either in quantity or 


in size but wealth is an abundance of instruments needful. to 
 houscholds and states. ~~ 

hat there is a form of the acquisition,of property in ac- 
cordance with nature to be practised by masters of households 
and statesmen, and why this is so, is clear. 

But there is another class of the art of acquisition which 
above others men call, and rightly call, the art of making money, 
and it is by reason of this that there is thought to be no limit of 
riches and property ; and this many men look upon as one and the 
same with that already described, because the two border closely on 
each other. But it is neither the same as that aforementioned, 
nor yet very widely removed from it, In reality one of them exista 
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by Nature, and the other does not, but rather comes through a cer- 
tain experience and art. But let us take our start in considering it 
from the following consid¢rations. | 

Of every article of property the mode of use is twofold: both 
modes treat the thing as what it is, but do not do so in the same 
sense: one is the proper, and the other the not-proper use of the 
article. Of a shoe, for instance, there is both its use to wear and 
its use as an object of barter; for both are modes of using a shoe. 
For he also who makes an exchange with the man that wants a 
shoe in return for coined money or for food, uses the shoe gua shoe 
indeed, but not according to its primary and proper use, since it 
was not made for the object of barter. The same holds also with 
regard to the other articles of property, for the use by barter ap- 
plies to all things, arising at first from the order of nature, by 
reason of men having more than enough of some things and less 
than enough of others. 

And therefore also it is clear that trading is not a natural part 
of money-getting; for only so far as to satisfy their necessities was 
it absolutely necessary for men to employ barter. Now in the earliest 
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association (that is the family) it is clear that there is no part for it 
to play ; but there is a part as soon as the association has become 
wider. For ¢kese (the members of the household) used to have all 
the same things in common use, but those (members of the wider 
community), having become separated, have in common many 
things as before, and also have a share of different things ; and it is 
of these different things, according to their wants, that they must 
needs make their exchanges, as even now many of the barbaric tribes 
do in the form of barter, for they exchange things useful separately 
one against the other, but they never go farther, For instance, they 
give and take wine for grain, and so on with each other of the 
same class of things. 

New this kind of exchange is neither contrary to nature nor is 
it any form of the art of money-making, for it was adopted to fill 
up the measure of natural self-completeness, Still it is out 
of this form that the other rose, as might have been expected. 
= when the help that — found in importing what they 
, and exporting what they h had ad in over-abundancp, came 
“Into use over greater a in from sheer necessity the use of 
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money was devised. Because it is not every matter of natural and 
necessary use that is easily carried about; and so with a view to 
their barterings men covenanted to give and take in their intercourse 
with each other something of this nature, which, belonging itself to 
the clags of useful articles, possessed a secondary use, easily adapted 
to the wants of life; silver, for instance, and gil, and anything else 
of that sort. And this was .at tirst simply measured by size and 
weight, but at last its value was fixed by men further putting 
@ stamp upon it to save the trouble of measuring, for the stamp 
was set to mark the value. But money having been now adopted 
in consequence of the necessary barter, another form of money- 
making arose, namely, trade, which at first perhaps appeured in the 
simplest forms, but afterwards grew from experience more scientific, 
as the trader calculated from what country and in what manner 
his exchange should be made, so as to produce the greatest gain. 
For this reason the art of wealth-getting is thought mainly to be 
concerned with money, and its function the being able to %ee from 
what source abundance of wealth is to come, as it is calculated to 
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produce wealth and possessions. Indeed, men often define wealth 
as an abundance of money, because the art of getting rich and 
trading are concerned with money. At another time, on the con- 
trary, money is thought to be vanity, and quite as conventional as 
its name implies, but to be by nature nothing at all, because if 
‘those that use it change their standard it is worth nothing and 
profitless for obtaining anything necessary, And a man rolling in 
wealth will often be at a loss for his needful food. And yet it is 
ridiculous that that should be wealth which a man may have in 
abundance and yet perish of hunger, just as they tell in the fable 
that the famous Midas perished through the insatiate greed of his 
prayer, all that was set before him turning into gold. For this 
reason men seek for something else as the true wealth and the true 
art of seeking it, and they do well so to seek. For the art of 
getting wealth and wealth itself, when they” follow nature, are 
quite distinct from this; and while this form (i,¢. the card diow) 
belongs to household rule, the trading type is merely productive of 
money—not by every means but only by exchanging it. This latter 
also is thought to be concerned with money, For money is the 
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beginning and the end of the exchange made, and this wealth now, 
namely, that which comes from this sort of money-making, is 
without limit. For just as the art of healing seeks no limit in 
producing health, and as each art seeks no limit in pursuing its end 
(for each desires to produce this end to the fullest degree possible) 
while in the means towards that end they do not thus reject a 
limit,{for their end is the limit to all), so also this form of making 
money has no limit to the pursuit of its end, and that end is 
wealth of this (spurious) sort and the acquisition of posses- 
sions. 

But there is a limit of the art of household rule, though not in 
the pursuit of riches; for this is not the function of the art of ' 
household rule. And therefore, although in one sense it is clearly 
necessary that there should be a limit of all kind of wealth, still in 
practice we see that the opposite is the case, since all who care for 
money-making seek to increase their money to an endless extent. 
The cause of this confusion is the close connection between the 


1 Bowep yap x.7.A.; the arts recognise no limit to their réAos, they 
seek to do as much good as possible, but they do observe a limit in the 
means towards that réAos, a limit fixed naturally by the réAos itself. 
Similarly, those who make money-getting their réAos allow no limit to 
it, those who make it only a means keep it within bounds. 
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two. For the using of the same means becomes ambiguous, since in 
either case the money-getting art comes into play. This is because 
the acquisition is in either case of the same article of use, though 
it is not used in the same way, but the end of the one is something 
beyond, of the_other the mere ingrease of money. And thus 
some think that this increage is the end of the art of household 
rule, and live on in the idea that it is their duty either to save or 
to increase their store of money to an unlimited extent, The cause 
of this state of mind is the eagerness for simply living instead of | | 
for living well. Therefore, since that desire has no limit, they also 
covet the means to satisfy it without limit. But those men also 
who eagerly desire to live well seek for what conduces to the 
pleasures of the body, so that since this also is clearly found in 
possession, all their effects are employed in money-getting, and 
thus the second form of the art of money-getting has arisen. For 
since their pleasure consists in excess, they seek for the art which 
will produce an excess of pleasure. And if they cannot obtain 
their end by means of the art of money-getting, they try for it by 
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some other means, using each of their faculties in unnatural 
fashion. ‘Fer it is not the part of courage to produce money, beat 
daring; nor is it the part of the arts of war or medicine; but the 
former ought to produce victory, the latter health. Others make 
arts of all sorts instruments for getting money, under the idea that 
this is the great end, and that all things ought to unite to further 
this end. Thus now we have spoken on the subject of non-com- 
pulsory money-making, and stated what it is, and what the reason 
is why we use it; also on the subject of the compulsory form, that 
it is distinct from the other, and belongs naturally to the art of 
household rule, where it concerns food, not being, as the other 
form, without any limit, but having a fixed boundary. 

Plain too is that which was the question atthe beginning, namely, 
whether or not the art of getting money is the business of the master 
of a household and a statesman. If not, the existence of wealth (in 
the state or household) must be presupposed. For justas the science 
of Politics does not create men, but receives them from Nature, and 
then uses themi,so also ought Matwie to provide nourishment, whether 
she be in the shape of land or sea or any other element; but after- 
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wards, ae-itieright,-ao it is fitting that the master of the house- 
hold should dispose of these resources, “For it is not the part of 
the weaver's art to produce fleeces but to use them, and to know 
what sort is good and serviceable, what bad and unserviceable. 
For otherwise a man might raise a difficulty why the art of wealth- 
getting is a part of household rule, while the art of healing is not 
a part; and yet the members of the household ought to enjov health 
as much as life or anything else that is needful. But since it is in 
one sense the duty of the head of a household or state to consider also 
the question of health, but in another sense it is not, but that of 
the physician, so also is it in the matter of possessions; in one 
sense it is the part of the head of the house to see after them, in 
another sense it is not Ais, but that of the art of supply. But 
above all, as we have said before, it is well that this (sufficient pos- 
session) should be supplied by Nature. For it is the function of 
Nature to supply food to all that is born: for that which is left 
behind is nurture for each thing, in each case coming from that 
from which it was born. Therefore to all men the form of making 
gain from fruits and animals is natural, But since this malring 
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gain is, as we have said, of two kinds, one belonging to trade, 
the other to household management, while the latter is neces- 
_ sary and praised, the other—that connected with barter—is rightly 
blamed (for it is not a making gain in a natural manner, but a 
robbing of man from man): and most reasonably of all is hated the 
trade of the usurer, because the gain comes from the money itself, 
and not from the use for which money was devised ; for it came into 
existence for the help of exchange: but Interest (which means 
Breeding) increases it more and more, whence also Interest has 
got the name of breeding, for things born are in themselves 
similar to that from which they are bred, and Interest becomes 
money bred of money, so that of the means of making gain this is 
by fac the most unnatural. | 
But as we have sufficiently determined the theoretical side of 
the question, we ought to consider in detail its practical side. All 
matters of this class are free in theory, but constrained in practice. 
Useful branches of the art of getting wealth are—to be ex- 
perienced about stock—what class pays best, and where, and under 
what conditions; for example, to know what is the advantage of 
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reeding horses, or oxen, or sheep, and in the same manner of the 
other animals. For a man ought to know by experience which of 
these are the most paying in comparison with the others, and what 
breed do best in what localities, for some do well in one class of 
country, others in another. In the next place a man should know 
about husbandry, and that both as concerns tillage of the soil 
and the growth of plantations, and about the keeping of bees, and 
about the other living creatures that swim or fly, from which it is 
possible to derive profit. These then are elements, and primary 
elements, of the most proper form of wealth-getting ; but-of the 
form which deals in exchange the most important element is 
¢ (and this has three parts, traffic by sea, traflic by land 
in caravans, and retail trade, and these differ from each other in 
that some are safer and others give the larger returns), the next is 
usury, and the third labour for hire. And of this, again, one sort 
is working at mechanical arts, and another at those which require 
no skill and are useful only in respect to the physical strength em- 
ployed. But the third kind of wealth-getting lies between the last 
and the first mentioned. For it has some part both in the natural 
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form (of money-getting) and in that which rests on exchange, 
namely, the profit made from the earth and from things produced 
by the earth, things without fruit but useful, wood-cutting and the 
urt of mining of every sort ; and this now embraces many kinds of 
metals obtained from the earth. Of each of these divisions we 
have now spoken, but while speaking accurately of them in detail 
is useful for the pursuits in question, to linger over them is tire- 


some. 

The most scientific of men’s pursuits are those where there is 
the least element of chance; the meanest are those in which men’s 
bodies are most deformed ; the most servile where there is most use 
of the body alone ; the most ignoble where the least excellence is 
required. But since works have been written on these subjects by 
certain persons, such as by Chares of Paros, and Apollodorus of 
Lemnos, on husbandry in both its branches of tilling the soil and 
growing plantations, and similarly by others on other subjects, let 
whoever cares to do so study these matters in the writings of these 
authors. Also it is well to collect scattered stories of the means by 
which certain persons have made a lucky hit in their pursuit of 
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gein, for all this is use‘ul for those who set high store on the art of 

wealth. Take, for instance, the scheme of Thales of 
Miletus. This is a particular device for making money ; but though 
men attach it to him on account of his wisdom, it is, as a matter 
of fact, of general application. They say that when his neigh- 
bours reproached him for his poverty, as proving that philosophy 
was of no profit, since he had found out by his astrological know- 
ledge that there was going to be a great olive harvest, while it was 
still winter, having a little money, he laid it out as deposit for the 
hire of all the olive presses in Miletus and Chios, hiring them at a 
low rate, as none bid against him. So when the season came and 
there was a sudden rush of crowds seeking (for olive presses) all at 
the same time, he sublet the presses just as he liked, and having 
gained a large sum, proved that it is easy for philosophers to be rich 
if they like, but that this is not the object on which they set their 
hearts. Thus Thales is said to have given a proof of his wisdom in 
this fashion ; en 
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of general application when a man can secure a monopoly for him- 
self, Therefore also certain states adopt the method when they are 
badly off for revenue, since they establish a monopoly of market 
wares, In Sicily a certain person, having a sum of money deposited 
with him, bought up all the iron from the smithies, and afterwards, 
when dealers came from the marts, he was the only seller, though 
he did not make much increase in the price. Still he gained 100 
talents in addition to his original 50. When Dionysius heard of this, ° 
he told him to carry off his gains, but not to stop any longer in Syra- 
cuse, on the ground that he hit upon schemes which were not to 
the profit of the Prince’s own interest. The speculation, however, 
of Thales and this scheme of the Sicilian are really the same, for 
each contrived to secure a monopoly for himself. But it is useful 
even for statesmen to know these ideas, for many states need a sup- 
ply of money and means like this of getting it, just as a household 
does, but to a greater degree. And so some of those in public life 
make these matters alone the object of their public policy. 
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There have been seen to be three elements of household govern- 
ment, the first being the rule of the master over slaves, of 
which we have spoken before, the second that of the father over 

hildren, and the third that of the husband over the wife; for (it 
was also seen to be part of the householder's duty) to rule both his 
wife and his children as beings equally free, but not with the same 
character of rule. His rule over the wife is like that of a magistrate 
in a free state, over his children it is like that of a king, For both 
the male is naturally more qualified to lead than the female, unless 
where some unnatural case occurs, and also the older and more per- 
fect than the younger and imperfect. Now in the government of 
free states in most cases the positions of ruler and ruled alternate, 
for there is a tendency that all should be uaturally equal and differ 
in no respect ; but, nevertheless, whenever one party rules and the 
other is ruled, there is a wish that there should be some difference 
made in garb, titles, honours, just as Amasis implied in what he 
said about the footbath. But the relation of the male to the famale 


1 éwel, The apodosis to this is supposed by Thurot and Schneider to 
_ be found in the commencement of ch. xiii.: pavepdy rolvuy, 
$ ee. The story of Amasis and the footbath is given in 
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is always of this character and-unchanged. But the rule over the 
children is the rule of a king, for the father is ruler both through 
affection and seniority, and this is the character of a king’s rule ; and 
for this reason Homer was right in addressing Zeus as ‘ Father of 
Gods and Men ’—Zeus the king of all these. For a king should 
differ in nature from his subjects, but be still the same in kind ; and 
this is the relation of the elder to the younger, the father to the 
child. 

- Itis clear, therefore, that the earnest attention of household 
management is more concerned with living men than with the ac- 
quisition of inanimate objects—with the excellence of the former 
rather than with that of property, to which we give the name of 
wealth—with the excellence of freemen rather than with that of 
slaves. Now, in the first place, some one may raise a difficulty with 
regard to slaves: whether a slave has any excellence beyond that of 
an instrument and an agent; any other more valuable than these, 
such as Temperance, Oourage, Justice, and any of the other dis- 
positions of that sort ; or whether he has none at all beyond bodily 
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services. There is a difficulty either way. For if slaves have such 
excellence, in what will they differ from freemen? and yet to say 
that they are not, if they are men with a share of reason, is 
absurd. The question is very nearly the same in the case of 
women and children, as to whether they too have excellences, and 
if a woman ought to be temperate and courageous and just, and if 
a child is utterly intemperate or wisely temperate or nob. And to 
speak generally, we have now this consideration before us with 
regard to the natural subject and the natural ruler, have they the 
same excellence or a distinct kind? For if both ought to share in 
nobleness of character, why, once and for ever, should one be 
ruler and the other be subject ? for it cannot be that they differ in 
the matter of greater or less (i.e. of degree), for to be ruled and to 
rule differ in kind, but the greater and the less do not. On the other 
hand, if one ought to possess this nobleness, while the other ought 
not, it is a strange state of things. For if, on the one hand, the 
ruler is not to be temperate and just, how is he to be a good ruler? 
if, on the other, the subject (is to lack these qualities), how is he 
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to be a good subject? For being, according to our supposition, 
utterly intemperate and cowardly, he will do none of those things 
that he should do. It is obvious, then, that while it is necessary for 
both parties to have their share of excellence, there must still be 
different kinds of excellence, just as there are also different kinds 
of those who are naturally subject to rule. And this has led us 
directly to the consideration of the Soul: for in the soul there is 
by nature an element that rules and also an element that is ruled ; 
and in these we recognise distinction of excellence—the excellence, 
to wit, of that which possesses refson, and the excellence of that 
which lacks it. It is clear, then, that the same rule holds good in the 
other cases also, so that most things in the world are rulers or ruled 
by Nature’s direction. For in different method does the free element 
rie the slave, the male the female, the man the child; and while 
in all of these are there present their separate shares of soul, these 
are present in each in a different manner. For the slave, speaking 
generally, has not the deliberative faculty, but the woman has it, 
though without power to be effective; the child has it, but in an 
imperfect degree. Similarly, then, must it necessarily be with regard 
" to the moral virtues also. We must suppose that all ought to have 
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some share in them, though not in the same way, but only so far as 
each requires for the fulfilment of his own function. Therefore 
the ruler should have moral excellence in its perfect form (for hia 
function is strictly that of the master builder, and reason is 
the master builder), and each of the rest (the subordinates) should 
have just as much as falls to him. And so it is clear that moral ex- 
cellence belongs to all the classes we have mentioned ; and yet the 
same kind of temperance does not belong to woman and man, nor 
the same courage and justice (as Socrates thought), but the one is 
the courage of the ruler, the other the courage of the subject. And 
similarly with the other virtues. This is clear also if we look 
more closely in detail: for men deceive themselves who use general 
statements, saying that ‘to keep the soul in sound condition’ is 
virtue, or that ‘right action,’ or anything of that sort, is virtue. For | 
they who, like Gorgias, make an enumeration of the virtues, speak 
much more wisely than those who make such (General) definitions, 


' Cf. Plato, Meno, p. 71 B-73 C. Compare also the discuseion in 
Rep. v. pp. 451-7. 
* § wornrhs. "Sophocles i in the Ajax, 293. 
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Therefore we ought to think about all the virtues in the sense of 
what the poet said of woman : 


Silence gives 8 crown of honour to. woman. 


But this does not extend to man. And since the child is imperfect, 
it is clear that his excellence also is not his own and in relation to 
himself, but is only in relation to the man who is perfect, and 
directs him. Similarly also, the excellence of the slave is with 
regard to his master. Now we settled that it was for the absolute 
necessaries of life that the slave was useful; so that it is clear he 
also needs excellence to but a small extent, and only so much as 
not to fail in his work, through habits of intemperance or cowardice, 
But one might raise the question, supposing what we have now 
said to be true, ‘ will artisans then also need to have excellence ?’ 
for they often fail in their work from habits of intemperance ; or is 
the difference here the widest possible ? For while the slave is a 
partaker of iife in its proper sense, the other (the artisan) is farther 
off, and there falls to his lot only such a share of excellence as 
there does of slavery: for the low artisan is in a sort of slavery, 
unattached to any master. The slave also is one of Nature’s insti- 
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tutions; but no shoemaker, nor any of the artisans, is such. It is 
clear, then, that the master ought to be the source of such excellence 
to the slave, but not by making his art of teaching duties a part of 
his duty as master. 

For this reason they say not well who would deprive slaves 
of reason, and who assert that they but obey the word of com- 
mand ; for slaves require more persuasion than children. But on 
these matters let our decision given in this form suffice: on the 
questions of husband and wife, children and father, of both the 
excellence (of these) in each particular relation, and the character 
of their intercourse with each other, what is well and what is not 
well, of the right method to pursue the good and avoid the evil, 
(on these questions) it is necessary to go further in discussions 
about the constitution of a state. For since every household is a 
part of a state, and these questions belong to the household, and 
the excellence of the part ought to keep in view the excellence of 
the whole, it is necessary that we should have our eye on the con- 
stitution in educating our children and wives; if so be that it is 
of importance towards the State being good that both the children 
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should be good and the women good ; and important it must neces- 

sarily be. For women are half the free population; and it is from 
children that grow the members of the constitution. And so since 
our decisions have been given on these points, and we must speak 
elsewhere of what remains, let us dismiss this present subject as 
being completed, and make a fresh beginning of our argument ; and 
let us first examine the theories that have been set forth in the 
Tdeally best constitution. 
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If we wish to examine State Government, and see to what 
class each particular case belongs, and what character it possesses, 
perhaps our first step should be to consider the State, and see what 
sort of thing, after all, the State is. For, at the present moment, 
different people take different views; some saying that it is ‘ the 
State’ which has done such or such a thing, and others that it is 
not ‘the State,’ but the ‘oligarchy,’ or the‘ despot.’ Now the 
whole business of the statesman or legislator is, we see, concerned’ 
with a ‘State,’ and the government of it, or ‘constitution,’ is a 
particular organisation of the men who live in the State. And 
since the State belongs to the class of compound bodies, as much 
as anything else that is a whole itself, but yet is composed of many 
factors, it is clear that it is the citizen who must be first discovered. 
For the State is an aggregate of citizens, so that we must try and 
‘find out what man it is to whom we must give the name of citizen 


’ Cf. Bk. I. ch, i. 3. 
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and. who the real citizen is, For the word citizen also is often 
understood in different senses. All people do not agree in calling ' 
the same man a citizen, for it is possible to find a man who, 
although a citizen in a democracy, is very likely nota citizen in an 
oligarchy. “We may, indeed, dismiss those who have, by some ac- 
cidental means or other, gained this name, as. for instance, citizens 
by adoption. ‘The citizen is not such in virtue of residence ina 
particular place, for aliens also, and slaves, share the qualification 
of residence. Nor, again, are those persons citizens who have the 
benetit of the law just so far as to be defendants or plaintiffs in a 
suit ; for this right belongs also to those who are associated by 
commercial treaties, and these privileges also belong to aliens. In 
many cases, certainly, the aliens do not possess even these in a full 
sense, but must find a patron to appear for them ; and so it is in 
an imperfect sense that they have a part in this form of associa- 
tion, just as in the case of children who have not yet been enrolled 
on the list of citizens on account of their youth, and old men who 


2 éyyeypaupeévous, i.e. in the register of the demus, 7d Aettapyixdy 
ypaypareiov. Names were entered on this when the member reached 
the age of 18. 
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have earned exemption, we must call them citizens in a certain » 
sense, not quite absolutely, but must add the qualification of ‘ im- 
perfect’ or ‘ superannuated,’ or something similar (what it is makes 
no difference, for what is meant is quite clear): for we are looking | 
for the citizen in the full sense of the word, open to no objection _ 
of this kind requiring a correction, since similar difficulties about 
persons who have lost their citizenship, or have been exiled, may be 
raised and explained. The citizen in the full sense is defined by 
nothing so well as ‘ participation in the administration of justice 
and the offices of government.’ Offices are either definite in point of 
time, so that there are some which the same man may not hold twice 
under any circumstances, or only after the interval of a definite 
period, or indefinite, as that of the members of the judicial or 
legislative bodies. Perhaps it might be said that this latter class 
are not officials, and have no share of office in virtue of these 
privileges: and yet it is absurd to deprive those who are most 
powerful of the title of power, But let this make no difference, 


4 robs apejstvous, i.e, past the age of 60. 

‘ § adpurros, a sudden change in the construction from the feminine 
abstract to the masculine concrete—a sort of attraction to the Simacrhs 
wal éxxAnoverhs following. 
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for it is a question of a name. For the common element between 
the two—the member of the judicial and the member of the legis- . 
lative bodies—has no name by the help of which we may find a 
common term for them both. So let it be, for distinction sake, ‘an 
indefinite office ;’ and so we consider citizens those who are in this 
sense members of the association. Thus the meaning of ‘citizen,’ 
which would apply best to all who are now called citizens, may be 
said to be this, or something like this. But it must not escape us 
that in the case of general terms, when the meanings included are 
specifically different, one sense being the primary, another the 
secondary, and so on, there is either absolutely no common ele- 
ment in virtue of which they have this name, or only some petty 
resemblance. Now we see that constitutions are specifically dif- 
ferent from each other, some being of a secondary and others of a 
primary nature; for those which have gone wrong and become 
perverted must necessarily be secondary in comparison with those 
which have not done so. What we mean by perverted consti- 
tution will appear later on. Therefore the citizen, under each 


5 Sei 5¢ wy «.7.A. Asan instance S. Hilaire gives the use of the 
word ‘dog’ for (1) the animal, (2) the fish, (3) the star of that name. 
6 Of. ch. vii. sub fin. 
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particular form of constitution, must also be distinct. Conse- 
quently the man with the qualification we named will be most 
truly a citizen in a democracy; under other forms he may be so, 
but it is not absolutely necessary. For some forms have no de- 
mocratical element at all, nor have they a regular ecclesia or 
meeting of the people, but assemble them on special occasions, and 
they administer justice by special boards; for instance, at Lace- 
demon, the different ephors administer the different cases that arise 
under the law of contract, the senators take cases of homicide, and 
similarly particular officers other varieties of cases. The same 
method is adopted also at Carthage; for particular officers decide 
on cases of all sorts. But now our definition of the citizen 
admits of correction. For in the other forms of constitution (i.e. 
not democracy) it is not the ‘indefinite officer ’ that is the member 
of the legislative and judicial bodies, but the particular person set 
apart for the particular office; for in these either all or some have 
the privilege of joining in the deliberations, and bes the administra- 


7 Of. Bk. ek ch, xi. 7: wal 7d ras Bleas bd ray dpyelaw 3 dfer@as 
wdeas, wal ph BAdAas br’ BAAwy wabdwep dv Aakedaluov:, The dpxeia= 
boards of magistrates, are here called dpxal rues. 
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tion of justice, either in all cases or in some. It is now clear who 
the citizen is; we can now say that that man who has a right to 
take his part in the office of counsellor or judge is a citizen of the 
State where he has that right, and that a number of such citizens 

_ Bufficient to provide for the wants of life by itself is, roughly 
speaking, a State. 

People do for practical purposes define a citizen as the child 
of citizens on both sides, and not of one parent alone, whether 
father or mother; others seek to go further still—as far, for 
instance, a3 two, three, or more generations of ancestors. Taking 
this practical and hasty definition, the difficulty arises in what way 

is the third or fourth ancestor to be a citizen? Gorgias, of 
Leontium, partly in a real, partly in a pretended difficulty, said 
that just as kettles were those which had been made by the kettle- 
makers, 80 those were Larisseeans who had been made so by their 
magistrates, for some of these were larissa- (or kettle-~) makers. 


1 Topylas, the celebrated Sophist, the hero of the Platonic dialogue 


of that name. 
2 Snuioupyay, an ambiguous word, implying artificers as well as ma- 


gistrates. 
3 Aapicoorotols, copper kettles made at Larissa, were apparently 


called Aapiooal or Aapiocaiot. 
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Really the matter is simple ; for if these ancestors were members 
of the constitution in the sense our definition requires, they were 
citizens. Indeed, it is not easy to apply the qualification of having 
citizen father or mother in the case of original settlers or the 
founders of a state. But perhaps another class involves a greater 
difficulty—namely, those who have become members in consequence 
of a change in the constitution, as Cleisthenes, for example, effected 
at Athens after the expulsion of the despots, for he included in the 
tribes many foreigners and slaves residing in the city. But the 
real question in regard to these persons is not which of themare really 
citizens, but are they such illegally or legally? And yet someone 
might here raise the further difficulty, ‘If a man is not legally a 
citizen, does it not follow that he really is not a citizen at all?’ on 
the ground that that which is illegal is equivalent to what is false. 
But since we sometimes find men even holding office and .power 


* Joop (&y) woATrat, omitting the 4» with Congreve. 

’ nets te who raised number of Athenian tribes from four 
toten. s.c. 608. 

® SodAous werolmous. Cf. Grote, iv. 170, note 1, who considers that 
dvox pérowo: and BoGAo: wérouros are correlative terms, the latter ex- 

g‘ intelligent slaves, living apart from their masters in a stato 
eee, slavery and freedom, working partly on condition of a fixed 
payment to him, partly for themselves. 
M 
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illegally, to whom we must give the title of holding office, but not 
of holding it legally, and since the citizen is marked out as such in 
virtue of a certain office (for he who is admitted to such or such 
an Office is a citizen according to our definition), it clearly follows 
that we extend the term citizen also to the class which we are 
considering, while the question whether their admission was legal 
or illegal connects itself with the difficulty which we mentioned at - 
the beginning of the book. | 
For some raise the question, when is it the state that has been 
the agent, and when is it not the state; as, for instance, on a demo- 
-eracy taking the place of an oligarchy or despotism. For in that 
case some persons refuse either to meet the contracts in hand on 
the ground that it was not the State, but the despot who entered 
upon them, or to perform any similar obligation, on the ground 
that some forms of constitution exist purely in virtue of superior 
strength, instead of for the common good. Further, since some 
demacratical governments rest on the same ground, we must say 
that the acts of a constitution of that sort are the acts of the state 


1 rovrous. Such as those introduced by Cleisthenes, Sco: peréoxov 
peraBoarAjs yevouerns. 
2 rporépoy in ch. i. 1. 
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in which it exists, just as much as the acts of an oligarchy or 
despotism are the acts of their respective states. )Akin to this 
difficulty appears to be the question, ‘ By what rule # are we ever to 
call the state the same, or not the same, but different?’ Tle most 
superficial mode of treating this difficulty is to look at the place 
and the inhabitants. For the place and the inhabitants can be 
separated, and some of the latter live in one place, and others in 
another. In this form, the difliculty must be considered of a milder 
character; for if the name of the state or city be applied to many 
places, it is comparatively easy to treat the question under this aspect. 
Similarly, if the inhabitants do live in the same place, the 
question still is when ought we to call the state the same; not, I 
suppose, when it is enclosed by walls, for it would be possible to 
throw a single wall round the whole of the Peloponnesus, and as 
an instance of this sort, we may take Babylon, and every city whose 
circumference more suits a nation thanastate. And when Babylon 


® BaCevy diva, ag. the Athonians at the time of tho invasion of 
Xerxes, when some took refuge in Salamis, others elsewhere. 

* BaBvAdw, Cf. Herod. i. 178, who gives the circumference of tho 
walls at 480 stadia, the shape being quadrangular, each face of 120 
stadia, 

um 2 
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was taken, they say part of the city was not aware of it for three days. 
But the inquiry into this difficulty is one adapted for another and 
fitting time. . For what is the right size of a state, and whether it is 
best that it should consist of one tribe or more, are questions which 
oughtnotto escape the attention of the statesman. But assuming that 
the same men are living in the same place, ought we, as long as the 
race of the inhabitants continues the same, to call the state the same, 
though some individuals be continually dying, and others coming 
into the world (just as we commonly speak of rivers and fountains 
as the same, although one wave is continually coming on and 
another passing away), or should we say that it is the men only 
who are the same on these grounds, but that the state is difforent? 
For since the state is a certain association, and an association of 
citizens, when the relation of the citizens, i.e. the constitution, be- 
comes specifically other than it was, and is thus changed, it would 
appear necessarily to follow that the state also is not the same, just 


5 Tor the ignorance of one part of the city that the other had been 
taken, seo Herod. i. 191. 
6 els KAAoy Katpdy, see Bk. IV. iv. 3. 
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as we say that « chorus appearing on one occasion as comic, and on 
another as tragic, is not the same, though very likely the individual 
members of it are the same; and, similarly, we speak of every other 
association and composite body as differing, if the character of its 
composition differs, as we call the music of the same sounds diflerent, 
if they are in one case arranged in the Dorian, in another in the 
Phrygian style. If this view be correct, it is clear that we should, 
with most accuracy, speak of the identity of a state by regarding 
its constitution. It is quite possible to give it the same or a 
different name when the same men dwell in it, and also when they 
are quite different. But whether it is right to discharge contracts, 
__or to repudiate them, when the state assumes a different constitu- 

ion, is quite another question, 

\ Next to the subjects which we have just discussed comes the 
investigation, whether the same excellence should be held to mark 
the good man and the good citizen, or not the same. ' Curtainly, if 


' Ch. iv, Seo Eth. v.c.v. 11. ob yep Tows rairby avlpl 7° dyade 
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we are to succeed in this examination, we must first in outline 
determine the excellence of the citizen. Just as the sailor is a 
single unit among those associated with him, so, do we say, is the 
citizen ; and although sailors differ from each other in their par- 
ticular abilities (one is rower, another pilot, another look-out man, 
another something else, with a cimilar special name), it is clear that 
while the most accurate description of each will be the one con- 
tined to his individual excellence, there will still be some common 
name which will equally well apply to all. Fox safety on their 
voyage is the object and function of all, since it is this that each 
individual sailor makes his aim. Similarly citizens, although 
individually dissimilar, have the safety of the association as their 
object and function, and it is the constitution which is their asso- 
ciation ; and therefore the excellence of the citizen should be in 
some relation to the constitution of which he isa member. Since, 
then, there are several forms of constitution, it is clearly impossible 
that there should be one complete excellence to mark the good 
citizen. But the good man, we say, is such in virtue of complete 
excellence. It is, therefore, now clear that it is quite possible that 
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a citizen, though good as such, should not possess the excellence 
which characterises the good man. Not but that we may not in 
another manner discuss the best constitution, and arrive at the same 
result. or if it is impossible that a state should be composed of 
good men without exception, and yet each member ought to perform 
his own peculiar function well (which he must do in virtue of some 
excellence), and since it is impossible that all citizens shoyld be ex- 
actly similar (or ‘ peers’), we arrive at the conclusion thati there will 
not be one and the same excellence to characterise the citizen and the 
good man. For the excellence of the good citizen must belong to 
all the individuals (for it is necessarily on this assumption that the 
state can be the best possible), but the excellence of the good man 
cannot possibly do so, unless all the citizens in a good state must 
necessarily be good men. Again, since the state is composed of 
dissimilar elements. (just as a living being, to begin with, is com- 
posed of soul and body, and a soul again of reason and desire, and 
a household of husband and wife,and property of master and slave, 
and similarly a state of all these and other dissimilar kinds of 
elements as well), it necessarily follows that the excellence of all 
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the citizens is not one and the same, any more than ina chorus the 
excellence of the leader is the same as that of the next in order. 
Therefore that, as a general rule, it (i. e. excellence in the citizen 
and the good man) is not the same is obvious from these con- 
siderations x but will there not be any particular case where we 
shall find, at the same time, the excellence both of the good citizen 
‘and the good man? Yes, we can speak of the good ruler as 
morally good and practically wise, and the statesman generally 
must necessarily be a man of practical wisdom. Also, some speak 
of the education of the ruler as distinct to start with, just as we 
see the sons of kings instructed in the art of riding and military 
service. Turipides, too, says, ‘No ornamental arts I beg, but 
what the state wants,’ implying that there is a special education 
for a ruler. Now, if the same excellence belongs both to the good 
ruler, and the good man, and yet he who is ruled is also a citizen, 
it follows that, as a general rule, the ‘excellences of the citizen and 
the man will not coincide, but that in particular cases they will. 


2 uh pot, from the Golus, a lost play of Euripides, 
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For the excellences of the ruler and the ruled are not the same; and 
it was for this reason, perhaps, that Jason said that ‘he was always 
hungry when not a despot,’ meaning that he did not know how to 
be a private citizen. Still, praise is given to the capacity for bot 
ruling, and being ruled, andthe excellence of # perfect citizen i 
thought to consist in the capacity for either ruling or being rul 
equally well, 7If, then, we consider the excellence of the good 
man as one adapted for ruling, and that of the citizen as adapted 
for both ruling and being ruled, the two will not be equally objects 
of praise. Since then it appears that there are times when both 
appear objects of praise, and that the ruler and the ruled ought 
not (as such) to be learning the same duties, while the general 
citizen should understand and have a part in both functions, what 
follows may be easily seen. For there is a form of rule which is 
that of a master over slaves, and this form, we say, is concerned 
with the necessaries of life, which it is not essential for the ruler 
to know how to produce, but only how to use (when produced) ; 


9 "Idowv, a of Phere in Thessaly. He was a bold and ambitious 
man, and meditated the interference in Greck matters which we find 
later in Philip of Macedon. His plans were frustrated by his assassi- 
uation, 
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the other kind of knowledge is the mark of the slave ; and by the 
other lind, I mean the capacity for performing, and the performance 
of acts of service. Of slaves, again, we speak of sevezal classes, for 
their tasks are several. One class are handicraftsmen, and these 
are, as the name also implies, those who live by the labour of their 
hands, in which class comes the low artisan. And for this reason, 
in some states, artificers were formerly not edmitted to office 
until democracy had come in its most extreme form. Now the 
duties of those who are subject to rule in this sense need not be 
learnt by either the good man, or the statesman, or the good 
citizen, except in some cases for private use. For if they are, the 
result is that the distinction between master and slave ceases to 
exist. .On the other hand, there is a form of rule, in virtue of 
which the ruler rules men similar in kind to himself and of free 
birth ; for this is what we mean by constitutional rule or Govern- 
ment, and it is this sort which the ruler should learn by being first 
subject to it, just as a man must learn to command cavalry by first 
riding in the ranks, and to be a general in command by first 
obeying others, and holding the subordinate commands of brigadier 
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and captain ofa company. And for this reason there is truth in 
the saying that a man cannot be a good ruler unless he has been 
subject to rule. In the two positions excellence is not the same, 
but still the good citizen should understand and have the capacity 
for both being ruled and ruling ; and in this consists the excellence 
of a citizen—namely, his understanding of both meanings of rule 
(or authority) when applied to free men. Both alike also cha- 
racterise thé good man, even if there is a distinct type of modera- 
tion and justice as found in a ruler; for even when a good man is 
subject to rule, but still a free man, it is clear that his excellence 
will not be only of one sort, as justice, but will have various parts, 
in virtue of which he will either rule or be ruled, just as self- 
restraint and courage vary in man and woman. Tor a man would 
appear to be a coward if he were only as brave as a brave woman, 
and a woman to be a chatter-box if she were only as reticent as 
the good man, since also the functions of men and women in the 
household are different; for it is the function of the man to get, 
of the woman to keep. Now practical wisdom is the peculiar virtue 
* 4 32 @péyqois Epxovros, Cf. Eth. VI. x. 2. 4 piv yap ppédvnais 
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of the ruler, and this alone, for the others appear necessarily to be 
shared by both rulers and ruled ; but practical wisdom is not the 
virtue of the ruled, true appreciation taking its place ; for the man 
subject to rule is like a flute-maker, and the ruler is the flute- 
player who uses the flute. Whether, therefore, the same or 
different forms of excellence characterise the good man and the 
worthy citizen, and in what sense they are the same, and in what 
sense different, is clear from what we have said. 
On the subject of the citizen there is one difficulty which still 
' remains. Is it strictly true to say that he alone is a citizen who 
_ is qualified to take a part in the government, or must we admit 
- artisans to be citizens P Certainly, if we do admit this class that 
can have no part in offices of government, it is not possible for 
every citizen to possess excellence of the kind that we described. 
For the artisan is in this case a citizen. If, on the other hand, no 
niember of this class is a citizen, under what head are we to place 
such a person? for he is not a resident alien, nor is he a foreigner, 
- But may we not say that this question at any rate does not involve 
any difficulty? For slaves also do not belong to any of the classes 
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mentioned, nor do freed men, Tor it is certainly true that we 
must not admit all persons as citizens whose presence is necessary 
for the existence of a state; since the children are not citizens in 
the same sense as the full-grown man, the latter being citizens in 
the full, the former in a qualified, sense of the word: for they are 
citizens, but imperfect citizens. Now in olden times in certain states 
the artisan population consisted of slaves or foreigners, and go the 
majority areof these classesevyen now. The best state will never make 
a citizen of the artisan; but supposing that he is a citizen, then we 
must not speak of the excellence of the citizen, as we described it, 
as applying to every individual, or even to those alone of free birth, 
but only to those who are not bound to work of a compulsory nature. 
Of those bound to such work—those who serve one man inthis 
manner are slaves, those who serve the public are common artisans 
and hirelings. If we look a little farther, we shall see what their 
position is; for what we have said will, if explained, by itself make 
the matter clear. For since constitutions are of various kinds, the 
types of the citizen also must necessarily be various, more especially 
of the citizen as subject to rule; so that, while under one form of 
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constitution the artisan and the hired servant must necessarily be 
citizens, under other forms this is absolutely impossible; for 
instance, whenever there is what is called an aristocracy, and 
honours are given on the ground of excellence and personal worth ; 
for it is impossible to cultivate a state of excellence while living 
the life of an artisan or hireling. Again, in oligarchies the hireling 
cannotbe a citizen (forin them admission to office depends upon large 
income), but the artisan can, for most craftsmen grow wealthy. At 
Thebes there used to be a law that no one could be admitted to 
office unless he had retired from business in the Agora for twelve 
years. In many constitutions the law even draws some foreigners 
within the limit; for in certain democracies the son of a citizen 
mother isa citizen. The same is the case with the regulations 
respecting bastards in many states. It is true that, since it is from 
a lack of genuine citizens that they make citizens of persons of 
these classes (for scarcity of population induces them to legislate 
to this effect), when they have sufficient numbers, they little by 
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little strike off, first the offspring of a slave father or slave mother, 
and then those whose mothers only are citizens. Finally, they 
only allow children whose parents are both citizens to be them- 
selves citizens. From this it is clear that there are various kinds 
of citizens, and that‘he has most properly the title of citizen who 
has a part in the honours of the state. } So Homer sings, ‘ To treat 
me as a wanderer who has no honour,’ as if he deemed an alien the 
man who could hold no honour. But wherever this exclusion is 
concealed, it is done to deceive those who come to reside in the state. 
The answer to the question whether the excellence that characterises 
the good man, and that which characterises the perfect citizen, are 
the same or different, is clear from what we have said, namely, 
that in some states they are the same, but in others different, and 
that in the former case the person in whom they meet is not any 
citizen, but 'the statesman who, either singly or with others, is, or 
can be, supreme in the general administration. 

Now that these points have been settled, the next question to 
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be considered is whether w we ue ooo’ one type of constitution 
or several; and if several, What these are, what isthe number of 
them, and what the points of difference between them. Now a 
constitution is the arrangement in oa state of all the offices of 
government, and more especially of that one which is sovereign 
over all. For the Goverpment is everywhere sovereign over the 
state, and the constitution is really the Government. I mean, for 
instance, that in democratic states the People is sovereign, in 
oligarchies, on the other hand, the ew; and so we speak of the 
constitutions also of such states as are different from each other, and 
we shall use the same mode of speaking of the other forms also. 
But we must first premise the object for which a state is formed, 
and also how many forms there are of government, as it affects the 
individual and social living. Now it was said in our first book, 
where we discussed the government of a household, and the relation 
of master to slave, that by nature man is a social creature, and so 
even, where they have no need of assistance from their fellows, men 
do none the less desire to live with others. Still the advantage 
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gained by union does also draw them together in proportion as each 
gains thereby a share in a higher life. Now this higher life is 
certainly an end both to society generally and to individuals; but 
still men do come together also for the sake of life by itself {and 
perhaps there is underlying some trace of a higher element), and 
do also preserve this social union purely with reference to life by 
itself, unless difficulties arise greater than this Jife can bear.. We 
see, in fact, how most men are resolute to endure intense misery 
in their desire for life, as if they thought that there were some 
enjoyment and sweetness naturally inherent in it. 

In the next place it is easy to distinguish the generally accepted 
forms of government, for we frequently have to distinguish them 
in more popular treatises also. The rule of a master over slaves, 
although in abstract truth the interests of the natural slave and 
natural master are identical, is practically none the less a rule that 
considers the interests of the master, and only those of the slave 
incidentally ; for it is impossible, if the slave has perished, for the rule 
over the slave to continue, On the other hand, the authority (of 
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the head of a family) over his children, his wife, and all his 
household, which we call household government, is certainly for 
the interest of those under authority, if not for that of both par- 
ties—in the abstract it is for the good of those subject, as we see 
also in the case of the other arts, as medicine and gymnastics, but 
incidentally it may be for the benofit of the person in authority. 
For there is no reason why the trainer should not be sonietimes 
himself one of those engaged in gymnastics, just as the pilot is 
always one of the crew. Now the trainer and the pilot aim at the 
good of those under their authority, but when either of them be- 
comes one of the number of his subordinates, he incidentally 
shares in the benefits that they derive; the one becomes a sailor, 
the other one of those engaged in exercise, while he is still the 
trainer. And so, in the government of o state, when it is based on 
the principle of the equality and similarity of the citizens, all 
claim a right to be in authority in turn. At first, and naturally, 
each thinks it right to perform this duty in turn, and that another 
should afterwards consider his good, just as he himself, when in 
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authority, considered that person's good. But at the present day, 
owing to the advantage which arises from public authority and 
office, men want to be always in office, just as if persons in office 
found that they were always in health, though naturally sickly ; 
for in such a case they would probably have coveted office as they 
do now. It is obvious then that all those constitutions which aim 
at the interests of the community are really pure on the principles 
of abstract justice, while those that aim at the interests of the 
rulers are all corrupt and deviations from the right forms of con- 
stitution ; for they are of the nature of rule over slaves, while the 
‘ state is an association of free men. 

Now thet we have marked these distinctions, the next point is 
to examine how many forms of constitutions there are, and what 
they are, taking, to begin with, the pure forms ; for when these have 
been distinguished, the corrupt forms or deviations from them will be 
also easily seen. Since a ‘constitution’ and a ‘ government" haye 
practically the same meaning, and the power that is sovereign over 
states is the government, and since tle sovereign power must ne-~ 

na 
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cessarily consist of either one individual or a few or the many, 
when either the individual or the few or the masses make the 
general welfare the object of their government, the constitutions 
- thus formed must be necessarily pure ; but those conducted for the 
' private ends of either the individual, fie few, or the mass, must be 
corrupt deviations, for we must either not givé the name of citizens 
to all members of a community, or else these ought to have a 
part in the advantage obtained. We usually call that form of 
Monarchy that regards only the interests of the community a 
Kingship, and that form of the government of the few (but still 
more than one) which has the same object an Aristocracy, either 
because the best men are in authority, or because the aim is that 
which is best for the State and the members of it. Again, when 
the People govern with a view to the general good, this form is 
called by the term common to all constitutions—-namely, a constitu- 
tion proper, or Republic. And that this should be so is what we 
might expect; for while it is quite possible that a single indi- 
vidual, or a few, should be of conspicuous excellence, when we 
‘come to a majority it is difficult for it to have been brought to per- 
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fection in excellence generally, but if in any, most probably in ex- 
cellence in warlike qualities, for this has its origin where numbers 
are large. And thus, in a constitution of this sort, the fighting ele- 
ment is sovereign, and the members of it are all that bear arms. Of 
. the deviations or corrupt forms of the aforesaid, a Tyranny is the 
. deviation from a Kingship, an Oligarchy from an Aristocracy, and 
- & Democracy from a Republic; for Tyranny is a government of 
{ one man aiming at the good of that one man alone ; an Oligarchy is 
form that aims at the good of the wealthy and well-to-do; and 
a Democracy one that considers only that of the poorest and lowest 
) classes. But not one of these forms aims at advancing the interests 
' of the community. The 
But we must specify at rather a..greater length what each of 
these forms of constitution really is. Jor there are some difficul- 
ties—and it is the peculiar duty of those who make a philosophical 
enquiry in each department, and do not look only at practical 
results, not to pass over or omit a single point, but to make the 
« truth clear in each case. A Tyranny is the government of one 
‘ man, as we have said, which has the form of slave mastery over 
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the political association ; there is an Oligarchy when it is the pos- 
sessors of property that hold the sovereign power in the constitu- 
tion ; a Democracy, on the other hand, when those who have not 
large property, but are poor, are in, possessign of power. The first 
difficulty is n-relation' to this definition. For supposing that the 
majority were rich and sovereign in the state (and it is a demo- 
cracy when the many are sovereign), or similarly again, supposing 
that it should happen somewhere that the poor were fewer in 
number than the rich, but still, through superior strength, -were. 
masters of the constitution. (and where a small number are the 
masters there is said to be an oligarchy), it would appear that our 
distinction between forms of constitution was not well made. 
Again, if we combined small numbers with wealth and large num- 
bers with poverty, and from this point of view gave our names to 
constitutions, calling that an oligarchy where the chief power is 
held by the rich, if they are few in number, and that a democracy 
where it is held by the poor, if they are many in nwuber, (this view) 
involves another difficulty. For what names are to be given to 
constitutions such as we have just spoken of, where the wealthy 
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form the majority, or where the poor are in a minority, and either 
of these are supreme in their respective states, supposing that there 
is no form of constitution besides those that we have stated ? 
Certainly reason seems to make it clear that the case of the Few or, 
the Many being in power is purely accidental, in the latter case in 
oligarchies, in the former in democracies, because the rich are few 
in number and the poor are numerous all the world over; and so 
it does not really happen that the alleged causes of difference ever 
exist, and the real points of difference between democracy and oli- 
garchy are Poverty and Wealth; and while the necessary rule is 
that Whenever men rule in virtue of wealth, this form should be 
an oligarchy, and where it is the poor who rule, it should bea 
democracy, still the actual case is,as we have said, that the former 
kind of rulers are few in number, and the latter many. For 
wealth is the possession of few, but freedom is shared by all; and 
it is on these respective grounds that either party prefers its claim 
over the constitution. 

We must, in the first place, consider what are the boundaries 
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commonly assigned to oligarchy and democracy, and what is the 
idea of justice involved in oligarchies and in democracies. For 
‘all men attain some idea of justice, but they advance only to 
a-certain distance, and do not state the principle cf absolute justice 
_in its entirety. & For instance, justice is held tg be equality, and so 
-it is, but not universally, only among equals$ Also inequality is 
thought to be just, as it is, not universally, but only for those who 
are unequal. But men leave out the question of the persons con- 
cerned, and so they form wrong conclusions. The reason is that 
they have to judge on their own cases, and, as a rule, most men 
are bad judges on matters that concern themselves. And s0, 
whereas justice involves persons, and a just division concerns 
‘equally the thing divided and the recipients, as was said before in 
the Ethics, these men agree about equality in the object divided, 





1 7d ofs—they leave out the idea of to whom, as, equal to the equal, 
unequal fo the unequal. 

2 gy rots ROtkots. See Eth. v. ch. vi.-on Distributive Justice, where 
it is shown that in distribution between two parties there are four points 
to be kept in view, the two parties and the two shares. dvdyxn kpa 7d 
Sliasov ev edaxlorots elvar rérapow ois Te yap Slkatov rvyndve: by du0 earl 
wal év ofs ra mpdypata S00, Kal 4 abrh Eora: lodrns, ofs al év ofs. The 
result’ is that justice must be relative. As the relation of the parties 
varies, 80 must their respective shares vary. The ratio will be the same 
for persons and things. 
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but dispute about it in regard to the recipients; and tliey do so 
primarily for the reason just mentioned, that men are unfair judges of 
their own affairs, and secondly, because, as each side states one view 
of justice correctly up to a certain point, they both think that their 
own statement of it is complete. For while those who are unequal 
in some one point—wealth, for instance—consider that they are 
unequal altogether, others who are equal in one respect—freedom, 
for instance—believe that they are equal absolutely, But they both 
forget the most important point. For if it was for the sake of 
property that they formed their associations and united together, 

then their share in the state is exactly the same as their property ; 

80 that the argument of the oligarchical party would appear con- 
vincing, for, say they, it is not just that the contributor of one. 
nina per cent. should have an equal share with the contributor of 
all the rest, either in the original deposit or in the subsequent 
profitsy But/if] it was neither for the sake of life alone (that men 
united), but rather indeed for the sake of a higher life (for had it 





* dé. There is no S senre wg apodosis to this sentence, which 
— broken up - it gears he argument is resumed in the next 
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not been so a state could have been formed of slaves and other 
‘ living creatures, whereas this is impossible, as these have no share 
in happiness or life according to a definite purpose), nor was it 
for the salie of alliance in war, to avoid suffering wrong from 
anyone, nor on the ground of commerce and mutual assistance 
(for in that case the ‘l'yrrhenians and Carthaginians, and all those 
who have commercial treaties with each other could have been 
considered citizens of one state). They certainly have treaties re- 
garding: imports, and conventions to prevent wrong-doing, and 
enactments on the terms of alliance; but still they have not all 
joiut officials appointed for this purpose, but different officials for 
each ; nor do they, on either side, have any care as to what the 
moral character of the other should be, or how to prevent any in- 
dividual member of those comprised in the treaty from being an 
unjust man, or guilty of any other vicious habit, but only how 
they are to avoid doing wrong to one another. But it is with 
virtue and vice in the state that those are concerned who male 
good legislation their care; and so it is clear that it is virtue which 
must be chiefly the concern of the state which deserves that title 
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in reality and not merely in name.,; For otherwise its association 
becomes an alliance different from other alliances with states at a 
distance only in point of locality ; and law is but a treaty, just as 
Lycophron, the sophist, said, ‘ It isa pledge to men of mutual just 
dealing, but has no power to make citizens good and just.’ But 
that this last is the true view is clear, For supposing that we 
could group several places and make them one, so as to connect the- 
states of Megara and Oorinth by walls, still the result would not 
be a single state, even if the inhabitants intermarried ; and yet 
intermarriage is one of the peculiar bonds of union in states. 
Similarly, supposing that men lived apart indced from each other 
(though not too far off to associate), but had laws which pre- 
vented them from doing wrong to one another in matters of com- 
merce—for instance, if one were a carpenter, another a field 
Inbourer, another a worker in Jeather, another engaged in some 
similar employment, and in number they were as many as 10,000— 
still, if they had no other bond of union besides such as commerce 


4 dwryapla, Cf. the importance of the legalisation of ‘connubium’ at 
Rome in arriving at unity in the state. 
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and alliance in war—even this would not yet make a state. 
And why is this? for it is not owing to the want of neigh- 
bourhood in the association. It is because, even if men did 
meet in an association of this sort, and yet each individual con- 
sidered his own house as his state, and all were assisting each other 
only against those who did them wrong, as if they had formed a 
defensive alliance, there would still, to the accurate enquirer, not 
seem to be a real state, since their relations are similar when they 
meet as when they were separate. It is clear, then, that the state 
is not only an association based on locality and formed to prevent 
men from wronging one another, and to assist commerce. These 
are necessary conditions for the existence of a state; but still, if 
they are all present, there is not yet on that account a state, but 
only where there is an association in a higher life for families and 
‘clans to obtain a life perfect and complete in itself. Still this can- 
not be attained unless the citizens live in one and the same place, 
und intermarry. And itis to secure this end that there arise in 
states family alliances, and phratries, and public sacrifices and 
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fetes to upite the citizens. This is the work of aaceceaee for\ 
betievolence ig a deliberate choice of social life. Now theend and 
object of a state is a higher life, and these means lead to that end, 
A state is the association of clans and villages producing a life 
perfect and self-satisfying; and this is what is meant, as we have 
.said, by a happy and noble life. Therefore we must conclude that 
the political association has for its object the ormance of noble 
‘actions, and not merely a living together, ~~ Katte those who con- 
tribute most to the production of such an aseodiation have a larger 
ahiare in the state than those who are equal or superior to them in- 
point of freedom or birth, but who are not equal to them in point 
Of political excellence, or than those who excel them in wealth but 
are excelled by them in merit. So it is clear, from what we have 
said, that all those who hold these different opinions about forms 
of constitutions give a partial, but only partial, account of pe 
tice. 

There is difficulty in the question, ‘ What should be the BS 


"reign power over a state?’ This must 
muajorityyer the rich, orth best class, or the one best man, or a 
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despot. But all these alternatives obviously involve difficulty. 


‘Consider, if the poor, in virtue of their numerical superiority, 


divide amongst themselves the property of the rich, is not this 
proceeding unjust P No! it was the will of the justly sovereign 
body! Why then, what are we to call the worst form of in- 


justice ? If we take all together again, and the majority divide the 


property of the minority, it is clear that they are destroying the 
state. But surely it is not its excellence that destroys the thing 
possessing it, nor is it that which is just that is likely to destroy « 
state. And so it is evident that this principle also cannot possibly 


‘be just. Again, all the actions of a despot must be necessarily 
just. For he does violence in virtue of his superior power, just as 


the majority did violence to the rich. But does it follow that it is 
just for the minority, for the rich, to be in power? If they too 
should act in the same manner, and pillage and rob the possessions 
of the poor majority, would this be just? If so, the previous case © 
must be so also. So it is clear that these alternatives are all vicious 
and not just. But isit right that the best class should hold au- 
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thority, and be sovereign over all? If so, it is necessary that the 
rest should be all without honours, inasmuch as they are not 
honoured by the possession of political offices; for we call such 
offices ‘ honours,’ and if the same persons are alwars holding office, 

the rest must necessarily remain without honours, Dut isit better 
that the single best manshould govern? Why, this is carrying the 
oligarchical principle still farther, for the number of those who 
_cammot possess honours is increased.” But perhaps it may be said 
| that the principle that the sovereign power should reside in man 
‘at all, and not in law, is bad}ysince man is liable to the pas- 
sions incident to the human soul, Now, supposing that law is 
sovereign, but law with an oligarchic or democratic tendency, what 
difference will be made in our difticulties? For the results which 
we have mentioned will follow just the same. 

On the other questions let us speak in another place. But the 
assertion that the numerical majority should have supreme power 
rather than the few best men would appear [to require a solution, 
and yet] to involve a difficulty, though possibly some truth also. 


* AveaGat kal, Tt seems impossible to translate these words as they 
stand, hurot conjectures ru’ few awoplay rdxa 3% Kal (ubw) AderOau 
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For it is possible that the majority, of which each member is not a. 
distinguished man, may still, by combination, be better than the 
few best men, not viewed as individuals but in the aggregate, just 
as banquets to which several contribute are better than those sup-- 
plied at the expense of one man. Jor as the members are many 
in number, each may have some portion of excellence and practical 
wisdom, and when they are combined the many may become as. 
one man, with many feet, many hands, and many senses. And 
the same may be said of their mora] and intellectual qualities. For- 
this reason also the many are the best judges of works of Music and 
Poetry. For some persons passa judgment on one portion, others on 
another, but all together on the whole. Distinguished men are supe-. 
rior to each member of the mass, in the same manner as the beautiful,. 
it is said, are superior to those who are not so, and the productions. 
of art to real objects, namely, in the combination into one of what 
in other cases is scattered; since when tho parts are taken se-. 
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kar’ ddfGerav, which appcars to be the roading adopted by St. Hilaire : 
‘peut sembler une solution equitable et vraic de la question quoigu’elle 
no tranche pas encore toutes Ics difficultés.’ Susemih) encloses Aveo@ac 


xa) in brackets, as probably spurious. 
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parately, the eye of some one individual, some other part of another, 
may be more beautiful than in the picture. Whether in the case 
of every people and every mass of men this superiority of the many 
in comparison with the few can exist is not clear; indeed, it may 
be said that in some cases it is impossible, for the same argument 
would apply in the case of brutes; and yet we may say, in what 
points are some men superior to brutes? Still, in the case of some 
icular mass of people, there is no reason why what we have 
said should not be true So, by these arguments, we may solve 
both the difficulty previously stated and that connected with it; 
namely, over what should free men and the mass of the citizens be 
‘sovereign ? The mass of the citizens are those who neither are 
rich nor have any renown for excellence. That these persons 
should have a part in the highest offices of government is not 
safe (for through want of justice and thought they would in 
some cases be unjust, in others mistaken), while to give them no 
share is very dangerous, For when there are included in a state 
many without a right to office, and also poor, that state must 
0 
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necessarily be full of enemies. It remains that they should _ 
have a share of deliberative and judicial power. For this 
reason Solon and certain other lawgivers appoint them to 
elect magistrates and to call them to account, but forbid them 
to hold office by themselves. For all, when combined, possess 
sufficient critical sense, and when joined with superior men 
they serve to profit the state, just as coarse food, when mixed 
with fine, makes the whole more nourishing than the smaller 
quantity. But taken apart, each individual is imperfect as a 
judge. Still this arrangement of the constitution involves a 
difficulty. In the first case it would appear to be the province of. 
the same man to decide who has pursued the right method of 
treatment, and himself to treat and cure the sufferer under a 
particular disease. That person is the physician; and the same 
is the case in other matters of experience and art. Just, then, as 
a physician should have to give an account of his practice to phy- 
sicians, so also should other men to those in their own position. 


2 Xéawy. Cf. Bk. II.c. 12. 2dawv ye foe rhy dvayxaordrny éo- 
Sddvar Te Shuy Sdvauiv, 7d Tas Upyxas aipetobar nad evOdverv. 
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Now the term physigian means both the man who practises at the 
direction of another, and a scientific physician of the highest class, 
and thirdly, one who has simply studied thescience. For there are 
persons of the latter class, generally speaking, in every science. And 
we allowthe power of judgment to those who have studied the science 
no less than to those who have complete knowledge of it (i.e. by 
practice also). In the next place, the question of election would 
seem to stand on the same ground. For to make a right choice 
belongs also to persons who have specific knowledge. For instance, 
the choice of a geometrician belongs to those who are acquainted 
with geometry, of a pilot to those who understand navigation. 
For even if there are some functions and arts of which certain un- 
professional students have some knowledge, still they have not 
more than those professionally acquainted with them. And so, 
according to this train of reasoning, we ought not to give to the 
mass of the people supreme authority in electing magistrates or in 
calling them to account for their conduct. But, perhaps all that 
we have here said is not correct, partly by reason of what we said 
some time back, if the mass of people be not of too servile a 
02 
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character ; for though each individual of them will be a worse 
judge than those who have specific knowledge, all, when taken 
together, will be either better, or at least no worse; aud also because 
there are some things of which the maker will be neither the only 
nor the best judge—that is, where the work done is understood 
also by those who have no knowledge of the art used. For 
instance, it does not only belong to the builder to know and judge 
of a house, but he who uses it (that is the householder) will 
' pass a better judgment upon it. Also a pilot is a better judge 
of a rudder than the man who made it; and so is the guest of a 
banquet rather than the cook. This difficulty, then, we may be 
thought to have disposed of sufficiently. But there is another 
closely connected with it; for it seems absurd that those of indif- 
ferent character should have supreme authority in greater matters 
than those of the best class; but the right to call magistrates to 
account, and to elect them, is a matter of the greatest importance. 
And this power, as we have said, is given in some constitutions to 
the people: for the assembly of the people has supreme authority 
in all matters of this class. Yet men are admitted to the public 
assembly, and deliberate on public affairs, and try causes, though 
they have only small property, and may be of any age, while they can 
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only act as Public Treasurers and Generals, and hold the highest 
offices, if their property be large. Now this difficulty may also be 
met in a similar manner; for perhaps this arrangement, too, is 
right. For itis not the member of the judicial body, or of the 
council, or of the public assembly, that is in power, but the Court 
of Justice, and the Council, and the People ; and each of the above- 
mentioned is but a part of these. I mean by a part the member of 
the council, of the public assembly, of the judicial body. And 
so it is just that the mass of the people should have authority in 
more important matters, for it is of a large number of persons 
that the People in assembly, the Council, and the Judicial Body 
are composed. And the property of all these together is greater 
than that of those who hold great offices, either alone or in small 
groups, Let these points, then, be dismissed as settled in this 
manner. But the difficulty which we first mentioned shows 
nothing so clearly as the necessity that it should be the ‘ Laws,’ 
wisely framed, that should haye supreme authority, and that the 
ruler or rulers should have absolute power in cases where the laws 
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cannot possibly speak accurately, as it is not easy for them, in 
general terms, to be plain on all particular cases. Of what 
character, however, these wisely framed laws should be is not yet 

_ Clear: that, which was formerly suggested as a difficulty is still 

, unsolved. (ony this is clear, that the laws should be framed with 

: reference to_the constitution) But it is absolutely certain that, 
just as constitutions vary, so/the laws will be bad or good, just or 
unjust. But if this be the case, it is evident that the laws in 
accordance with the right forms of constitution must be just, while 
those that are adapted to the perverted forms must be the 
verse. 

In all sciences and arts the end is some good; but it is the 
greatest and most truly good in the highest of them all—that is to 
say, the art of Politics. But justice—that is to say, general 
utility—is the good in political life ; and all men think that justice 


! éxef. The apodosis does not appear to begin before rofwy 8 iadrns, 
and for sake of clearness it seems best to omit the éwe) in translation. 

2 «i xupwrdry wacey, Cf. Eth. I. ii. 3-5. Twos ray emornpnay fh 
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is equality of some sort, and to a certain point they agree with 
the philosophical arguments which we used in discussing Morals ; 
for they say that justice concerns some thing and some persons, and 
that equal ought to go to equals ; but what sort of things admit of 
equality and what of inequality is a question which ought not to 
be forgotten. For this involves difficulty, and requires the 
philosophy of a politician. For perhaps someone may say that 
offices ought to be distributed unequally, on the ground of excel- 
lence in any good quality whatever, if in every other respect there 
were no difference and all were alike, arguing that when men differ 
their rights and claims differ also, But, supposing this true, com- 
plexion, and height, and any other good thing, will give a larger 
share in political rights to those who possess them conspicuously. 
Does not the fallacy of this lie on the surface? It is transparent 
if we consider other arts and sciences. For where flute-~players 
are alike in the art which they pursue, the advantage of better 
instruments is not to be given to those of noble birth—for that 


* wepl tov Oumar, The reference is again to Eth. Bk. V, as in ch. 9. 
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qualification will not male them play upon the flute any better— 
but if one man excels others in the performance of his function, to 
him we ought to give the most excellent instrument. And if what 
we mean is not yet clear, it will become more so when we have 
gone further. Supposing that a man is superior in the art of 
playing the flute, but far inferior in respect of birth and beauty, 
even if each of those gifts (ic. birth and beauty) are greater 
advantages than flute-pleying, and supposing that others excel 
him in these points more in proportion than he excels them in 
playing the flute, still it is to him that the best flute should be 
given. For the excellence in point of wealth and birth ought to 
contribute something to the work to be done; but it contributes 
nothing. And further, if this argument were allowed, every good 
thing could be brought into comparison with every other good 
thing. For if the possessing o certain magnitude had more weight, 
then magnitude generally would come into competition with wealth 
and free-birth. So that if a excels B in size more than B excels A 
in virtue, and if, on tue whole, size excels virtue more than virtue 
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excels size, all things could be brought into relation and comparison. 
For if a certain magnitude is greater than a certain amount of some- 
thing else, then another magnitude is evidently equal to it. But 
since this is impossible, it is evident that on political questions also 
men have no good reason for claiming offices on the ground of any 
kind of inequality. For if some are swift and others slow, that is no 
reason that the one class should have more and the other less; it is 
in athletic contests that difference in these respects finds ita value. 
But it is within the sphere of the elements which composed the 
. State that the opposing claims must necessarily be made. And on 
this account persons of good birth, free, or rich, have good grounds 
for asserting their claims to honours. For there must be men 
both of free birth and possessing rateable property, since a state 
could never consist entirely of poor mea, any more than of all 
slaves. But if such persons are necessary, it is evident that justice 
and bravery axe also necessary ; for without them a state cannot be 
maintained. ( only difference is, that without the former a 

state cannot ’xist, without the latter it cannot flourishJ 
As contributing to the mere existence of a state, all, or some at 
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least, of these classes would seem fairly to lay claim to considera- 
tion, but as leading to a good life, education and virtue would 
with justice put in their claim, as has been also said previously. 
But since it is not in all things that either those who are equal in 
one point alone ought to have an equal share, or those unequal in 
one point an unequal share, it is necessary that all forms of consti- 
tution based on such principles must be corrupt forms. Now it has 
been said before that all put in their respective claims with justice 
to a certain degree, but none of them with absolute justice. The 
rich contend that they have a greater share in the land, and the 
land is a national interest. Also, in commercial transactions, they 
are, as a rule, more trustworthy. J'reemen and men of high birth 
argue from a somewhat similar standpoint, for men of nobler bes 
are more truly citizens than the ignoble, and high birth is every--- 
where honoured in its own country; in the next place, because it .’: 
is likely thut the descendants of better men will be better .)'. 
men themselves, for high birth is excellence of race. Now, 
with equal justice, we shall suy that personal virtue puts in a 
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claim, for we call justice a virtue of society which all others must 
necessarily follow. But again, the majority assert their claim 
against the minority, for they are stronger, richer,and better, when 
the majority is taken collectively and compared with the minority. 
Supposing now that there are in one state all classes—I mean 
good men, rich men, and noblemen, and besides these a certain 
mass of persons with political rights—will there be any dispute as 
to which class ought to be in authority, or will there not? Now, 
in each of the above-mentioned forms of constitution, the decision 
as to who ought to be in authority is not open to dispute. For it 
is in the classes that hold supreme power that they differ from one 
another. For instance, one form is marked by power belonging to 
rich men, another by its belonging to good men, and so with each of 
the others. We, revertheless, will consider how, when all these 
elements co-exist at the same time, we ought to settle between 
them. If, now, the virtuous are very few in number, how are we 
to decide? Ought we to look at the fact of their being few in 
number in relation to the work to be done, i.e. whether they are 
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rble to direct the state, or are they to be sufficiently numerous to 
form a state of themselves? But there is a difficulty which affects 
all the different claimants of political honours. For those who 
claim a right to rule on the ground of wealth (and similarly those 
who claim on the ground of birth) would seem to have no justice 
in their plea, for it is obvious that if there is one individual more 
wealthy than all the rest put together, it will, on the same principle 
.of justice, be right that this single man should rule over all the rest ; 
and similarly, one man particularly illustrious for his noble birth. 
should rule over those who rest their claim on free birth alone. 
And’ perhaps the same embarrassment can arise in considering 
~arigtocracies on the question of virtue. ‘ For, supposing that there 
were one individual better than all the other good men in the state, 
he should have supreme power on the same principle. \, Further, if 
the many ought to have chief power because they are stronger 
than the few, supposing that one man, or more than one, but still 
@ comparatively small number, should be stronger than the rest, it 
is these who ought to have power rather than the mass. All these 
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reflections seem to show that not one of these setaclihbete which 
men claim themselves to rule and to have all others subject to their 
authority, is correct. For in answer to those who claim the chief 
power in the government on the ground of virtue, and to those 
who claim the same on the ground of wealth, the people would 
have a just argument to urge; for there is nothing to prevent the 
mass of the people from being at times better and richer than the 
few—not, I mean, as individuals, but in the aggregate. And 
therefore we may in this manner meet the difficulty which sone 
persons feel and suggest. For some feel a doubt whether a law- 
giver, if he wish to enact the soundest laws, should, when the case 
which we have mentioned occurs, legislate with a view to the 
advantage of the better class or to that of the many. But 
that which is right must be determined on the principle of 
equality; and that which is equally right is that which tends to 
the profit of the whole state, and to the common interest of its _ 
citizens. A citizen is, speaking generally, the man who takes a 
part in governing and being governed, but he varies under each! 
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form of constitution: in relation to the best form, he is the man 
who has both the ability and the will to be ruler and subject, with 
the view of securing the life which is according to virtue. 

But if there be one man (or more than one, but not enough to 
make up the complement of & state) so far conspicuous for his very 
great virtue that neither the moral virtue of all the rest, nor their 
political capacity, can be at all compared with theirs, if there are 
more than one, or his, if there is only one, then they (or he) must 
be no longer-considered part of the state. For it will be doing 

them an injustice to rate them on a level with others, when they 
are so far superior in virtue and political ability. For a man of 
this sort is properly a god among men; so that it is clear that 
legislation also must only concern men who are equal in birth and 
natural powers. But to men such as we have mentioned no law 
applies, for they are themselves a law. And it would be ridiculous 
for anyone to endeavour to apply the law to them, for perhaps they 


' "Ayric@évys, disciple of Socrates and founder of the Cynic school. 
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would say what Antisthenes tells us the lions said when the hares 
addressed them in council, and demanded that all should have 
equal share. And for this reason the states that are democratically 
governed establish ostracism; for such states are thought to pursue 
equality above everything, so that if any appear to be particularly 
powerful, through wealth or the number of their friends, or any 
political strength, they usually ostracise them, and compel them to 
leave the country for a specified time. It is told in the legend that 
the Argonauts left Heracles behind for a reason of this sort, for the 
Argo refused to take him with the other oarsmen because he was 
much bigger than they. And for this reason those who blame 
Despotism, and the advice of Periander to Thrasybulus, should 
not be thought to be entirely right in their censure. The story is 
that Periander did not speak a word to the messenger sent to 
obtain his advice, but struck off the ears of corn which were higher 


The lions’ answer to the hares’ demand was the strong argumentum ad 
hominem, ‘ where sre your’ claws?’ 

2 hy TlepidySpou cvpBovdAlary, This story is reproduced in the Latin 
legend of Tarquinius’ advice to his son Sextus in regard to the men of 
Gabii. Ov. Fast. ii. 706 and foll, 
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than the rest, till he had reduced the whole crop toa level. And 
so, when the messenger, though he knew not the reason of what 
had been done, related what had happened, Thrasybulus understood 
that he must remove the men who stood tco high. For this policy 
is not only advantageous to tyrants, nor is it pursued by tyrants 
alone; it is just as expedient in oligarchies and democracies. For 
ostracism has this same property in a way, by checking and exiling 
those who are too conspicuous. And the same thing is done by 
those who hold supreme power to states and nations also. For 
instance, the Athenians acted thus with the Sainians, Chians, and 
Lesbians (for as soon as ever they had finally established their 
empire, they reduced those states to submission, in violation of the 
treaties made with them), and the King of Persia used often to 
reduce the Medes and Babylonians, and any other nations that had 
become proud from the fact of having once been powerful. The 
question concerns all forms of constitution generally—the good 
forme as well. For the corrupt forms act thus from regard to their 
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own interests alone, and yet the came is true of those forms which 
direct their attention only to the common good. This principle is 
evident also in the other arts and sciences. For the painter would 
not allow the animal (that was his subject) to have a foot too large 
for symmetry, even if its beauty were remarkable ; nor would a 
shipbuilder make the prow or any other part of his ship out of pro- 
portion; nor would the master of a choir allow one who sang 
louder and more beautifully than all the rest to join in a chorus. 
So that, on this account, nothing prevents monarchs from being at 
one with free states, if they act thus where their personal rule is 
for the advantage of their states. And so, where conspicuous ex- 
cellence is acknowledged, the argument in favour of ostracisim 
possesses some ground of political justice. It is, indeed, better for 
the lawgiver originally to frame his constitution in such a manner 
that he will not require a remedy of this sort; but if, perhaps, that 


* Seirepos wAots—a proverbial expression, meaning ‘what is second 
best ;’ lit. another voyage atter the ‘frst has failed. met oceurs in Eth. 
ili, 9, 4; Plato, Phileb. 19; Phado, 99 D. 
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cannot be done, he should endeavour to correct it by some such 
method. But this was not the course adopted in the states we 
know. They would not look to the advantage of their respective 
constitutions, but used ostracism as a weapon in party strife. It 
is clear that in corrupt forms of constitutions ostracism is some- 
thing useful for their peculiar needs, and just; but it is also clear 
that it is not absolutely a just thing. But in the best constitutions 
it raises questions of great doubt, not indeed in the case of pre- 
eminence in other good things, such as strength, and wealth, and 
wide influence; but where one man is remarkable for his moral 
excellence, what ought to be done? It would never be said that 
we ought to exile and banish such a man. Nor, indeed, would it 
do to rule over such a man. It would be as absurd as to claim a 
right to rule over Zeus, taking power in turn with him. The only 
course left, which seems the natural one, ia for all to submit wil- 
lingly to such a man, so that men of this sort should be eine? for 


their lifetime in their respective states. 
But perhaps, after what has been said, it is well to -pass on and 
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consider the subject of Monarchy ; for we call that one of the right 
forms of government. We must enquire whether it is for the ad- 
vantage of the state and country that is to be well governed to be 
under the rule of a monarch, or whether it is not advantageous, 
some other form being better, or whether in some cases it is so and 
in others not. In the first place we must decide whether monarchy 
is of a uniform character, or has different forms. Now it is easy 
to find out this, at any rate, that it embraces several forma, and 
that the system of its government is not the same in all cases, 
For the form existing in the constitution of Laconia is thought to 
represent monarchy in the truest sense of all the constitutional 
forms: it is not universally supreme, but when the king quits the 
territories of the state he is commander-in-chief in all that relates 
to the war. In the second place, whatever belongs to the worship 
of the gods is put in the hands of the kings. Now this form of 
monarchy is, as it were, a military command with absolute 
power, and lasting for life. For the king has not the power 


' Another reading is alroxpardépwy, ‘ belonging to, or vested in, men 
with absolute power ;’ but the reading abroxpdrwp, ‘absolute,’ referring 
to erparryia, is adopted by Susemih|, and is supported by the Vet. Trans., 
which has tperialis. 
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of life and death, except in one portion of his office (i.e. as 
general), just as was the case with the ancients, on military expe- 
ditions, by martial law. Homer shows this, for Agamemnon, when 
insulted, restrained himself in council, but when out of it he had 
the power even of life and death. Thus he says: ‘ For that man 
whom I shall find far from the battle there shall be no hope to 
escape the dogs and birds of prey, for in my hands is death.’ 
This, then, is one form of monarchy—a supreme military 
command for life; and it ia sometimes hereditary and some- 
_ times elective. Besides this, there is another form of monarchy, 
such as those found among some of the barbaric nations; for all 
these are invested with power very like that of a Tyranny, but they 
are, nevertheless, sanctioned by law and the custom of the nation. 
For as barbarians are naturally of a more servile disposition than 
Greeks, the inhabitants of Asia than the inhabitants of Europe, 
they endure their despotic government without murmuring. These 
forms are, for some such cause, of the character of Tyrannies, but 


2 $y 3é, Hom. Il. ii. 391: 
dy 5é K” eyay axdvevde udyns 0érAovrTa vohow 
pipyd Ce wapa ynuol xopwyloy, of of txerra 
Kpxiov eooeira: puydew xbvas 43° oiwvots. 
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they are secure because they are founded on custom and 
law. The guard of the king is, for the same cause, one that 
belongs to a monarch and not to a tyrant, for the citizens 
protect their kings with their arms; but it is aliens who 
guard despots. For the former rule legally over willing 
subjects, the latter over unwilling; so that the former are 
guarded by their subjects, the latter against them. These are 
two forms of monarchy. Another is one that existed among 
the ancient Greeks, which is called a Dictatorship. This is, 
speaking generally, an elective Tyranny, differing from the barbaric 
type by being opposed, not to law, but to hereditary custom alone. 
Of this class, some held their authority for life, others for some 
specified time, or till some specified objects were accomplished. 
For instance, the people of Mitylene once elected Pittacus to 
oppose the exiles, who were led by Antimenides and Alcseus the 
poet. Alcseus proves that they elected Pittacus as a tyrant in one 
of his banquet songs, for he chides them ‘for setting up as a tyrant 
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Pittacus, the low-born, over their meek devoted state, praising him 
loudly and all together.’ 

Now these forms are and were despotical in character, owing 
to their resemblance to Tyrannies; but also monarchical, because 
they depend on the election and will of the people. The fowth 
form of kingly monarchy is that which existed in the Heroic ages, 
depending upon the will of the people and(in accordance with 
custom and laws. )For from the fact that the first individuals were 
benefactors of their people in the arts of peace or in war, or from 
having collected them into a society and given them a territory to 
live in, there arose kings over willing subjects, and their power 
was continued by custom to their successors. They had supreme 
authority as generals in war, and in the sacrifices to the gods, with 
the exception of those that required priests; and, in addition to this, 
they acted as judges. In performing this function they sometimes 
did not tale an oath, sometimes they did, and the form of the oath 
was holding out the sceptre. These monarchs, in olden times, 


3 wdrpiot. The reading as it stands is difficult, though the maaning 
seems clear. The difficulty is how the kings could be said to be wdrpios. 
Casaubon (nescio an recte. Susem.) conjectures BactAeia: for BactAcis 
above, which certainly clears the sentence. 
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always administered the affairs of the state, both in the city, in the 
country, and abroad; but in later times the kings gave up some of 
their functions, and others the people took from them, till in all 
other states sacrifices were left to the ‘kings’ as their only func- 
tion, except where it was still worth while to retain a monarchy in 
name, and there the kings only held the office of commander-in- 
chief in military operations beyond the borders. 

These, then, are different forms of monarchy, four in number, 
of which one existed in heroic times (this was & government over 
willing subjects, with certain fixed prerogatives, for the King was 
General and Judge, and High Priest); and: the second is the 
barbaric form (an hereditary despotic government in accordance 
with law); the third is that to which the name of Dictatorship is 
given (an elective tyranny) ; and the fourth is the form existing in 
Laconia, which is, speaking generally, the highest military com- 


‘ @uola: xareAelpOycay, e.g. at Athens and Rome, where the onl 
‘kings’ who survived the period of monarchy were the E&pxay BaclAeus 
and the Rex sacrificulus, both purely priestly officials. 
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mand, hereditary and for life. In this manner do these forms differ 
from each other. But there is a fifth form of monarchy, where one 
individual is sovereign over all, in the same manner that nations 
and states are each of them sovereign over the public property, and 
it holds a position analogous to that of domestic government. For 
just as to be head of a family is to be king over a household, so to 
be king is to be the head of a state or a nation, whether one or 
more. i eh og 

It may be almost said that there are really two forms of 
Monerchy that require our consideration, the one last mentioned 
and the Laconian ; for most of the others lie between these two, for 
they have less power than absolute monarchy and more than the 
Laconian type. So that our subject is for the most part confined 
to two questions—the first whether it is or is not for the ad- 
vantage of states to have a military commander for life, that office 
being either confined to a family, or open to all in turn; the other 
whether it is or is not good that one man should have sovereign 


! xara pépos. The MSS. are pretty equally divided between this 
reading and xara alpeow, ‘elective.’ The Vet. Trans. supports uépos. 
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power over all. Now, to examine details in reference to a military 
command such as | have mentioned has the appearance of being a 
legislative rather than a constitutional question, for this question 
may arise in all the forms of constitution; and so let it be dis- 
missed just now. But the remaining type of monarchy is really ib 
form of constitutional government, so that we must examine it 
carefully, and touch upon the difficulties which it involves. The 
first point in the enquiry is this: is it more advantageous to be 
under the rule of the best man or the best laws?’ Now it is the 
opinion of those who hold it advantageous to be governed by a 
monarch that the laws only speak in general language, and do not 
give instructions for particulur cases, so that in any art whatever 
it is ridiculous to keep to written rules. In Egypt, also, the 
physicians are allowed, when four days have elapsed, to change the 
usual treatment, though if they do so before it is at their own 
peril. It is evident, therefore, for the same reason, that the best 
constitution is not that which is bound to written rules and laws. 
But then (we answer) those who rule must possess in themselves 
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that universal principle, and that which is entirely free from pas- 
sion is better than that in which passion is innate. The law does 
not possess this element of passion, but human nature must neces- 
sarily have it universally. Perhaps it may be urged that, as a 
counterbalancing advantage to this, one man will deliberate better 
about particular cases. Then it is evident that he must have the 
legislative faculty in himself, and that he must have fixed laws, 
which are not inviolable where they fail to apply, whereas in other 
respects they ought to be so. But whenever the law is incompetent 
to decide fully or fairly, ought the one best man to have authority 
or all the citizens? For the present method is for men to meet 
together to act as judges and councillors, and make decisions, all 
these decisions being upon particular cases. Perhaps, then, one 
man, whoever he.may be, is inferior when compared as an indi- 
vidual to--many- ccllectively (whereas a state consists of many 
persons), just as a banquet to which many contribute is better than 
one single table. For this reason also the multitude is a better 
judge of many matters than any one man whatever. In the next 
place, a large quantity is less liable to corruption ; just as water is 
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less liable to corruption the more there is of it, so is a large number 
of persons than a small number. The judgment of a single indi- 
vidual must necessarily be corrupted when he is overcome by anger 
or any other such passion. But in a crowd it is difficult for all at 
once to lose their temper and to be misled. But let us suppose 
that the mass of our people are the free citizens, never acting con- 
trary to the law except in cases where the law necessarily falls 
short. Or if this is not easy to find in a large number of persons, 
suppose there is a majority of good men and good citizens, will it 
be the one man who is less liable to corruption when placed in 
authority, or will it rather be the majority, numerous but good ? 
Is it not clear that it is the greater number? But it may be said 
that there are dissensions among a number of persons, while one 
man is not capable of dissension. To this, perhaps, it must be 
answered that the larger number are personally as good as he, the 
one individual, is. If, now, we are to apply the term aristocracy 
to the government of several persons, all of whom are good men, 
and that of monarchy to the government of one man, an aristocracy 
will be a better form for states to adopt than a monarchy (whether 
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the government be or he not accompanied by physical power), sup- 
posing that it is possible to find several persons equally good. And 
perhaps this is the reason why government by kings was adopted 
in former times; namely, because it was a rare thing to find men 
very remarkable for virtue, more especially as the states they then 
inhabited were but small. Again, kings were appointed for the 
benefits which they had conferred, which is the work of good men. 
But when it came to pass that many persons equal in point of ex- 
cellence existed at the same time, they no longer brooked superiority, 
but sought for something which all could share, and established a 
free Republic. But when they degenerated, and enriched them- 
selves out of the public property, it was some such cause probably 
that gave rise to oligarchies, for men made wealth an object of 
honour. From oligarchies the first transition was to Tyrannies, 
the next from Tyrannies to a Democracy ; for as the tyrants tended 
to diminish their number from selfish avarice, they increased the 
power of the people, so that the latter attacked them, and demo- 
cracies arose. But now that it haa happened that states have 
grown in size, perhaps it is not easy for any form of government to 
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exist except democracy. But supposing it to be admitted that to 
be governed by a king is the best thing for states, what is to be 
done about his childrenP Ought his family also to reign? But, 
should his children be only of an average type, this would do harm. 
But, it is argued, the king, having supreme power, will not leave 
the succession to such children. Still it is no longer easy to give 
him this trust, for it is a difficult task, and requires greater virtue 
than belongs to human nature. There is also a difficulty about the 
material power of the intended king: ought he to have some force 
_ about him to enable him to compel those who refuse obedience, or 
how is he to support hisauthority? For, supposing that he rests 
his absolute power on the laws, and does nothing of his own will 
to oppose them, it is still necessary for him to have some means of 
power by which to guard the laws. Perhaps it is not difficult to 
decide this question in the case of a king in such a constitutional 
position ; for he must have some force, and that must be sufficient 
to make him stronger than any one person or several together, but 
not so strong as the mass of the people, just as the ancients used 
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to give body guards whenever they appointed anyone with the title 
of Dictator or Tyrant over their state; and someone advised the 
Syracusans, when Dionysius was asking for a body-guard, to give 
him just this sufficient number. 

The discussion now naturally brings us, and our attention must 
be directed, to the king who always acts according to his own will. 
For he that is called a constitutional king is not a real’ type, as 
we said, of constitution; for in all constitutions, democratical . 
and oligarchical, it is possible that there should be a military 
command for life; and many ‘states entrust the entire executive 
to one man. Of this sort is the government at Epidamnus, 
and also that at Opus, but in a slightly inferior degree. With 
respect to Absolute Monarchy, that is when the king rules 
entirely according to his own will, it is thought by some persons to 
be a violation of natural law that one man should be sovereign over 
all the citizens where the state consists of similar individuals. For 
those who are similar by nature have, according to the law of 
nature, the same rights and the same claims; and so, since it is 
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injurious to the body for those who are of different constitution to 
use the same diet or clothing, the same holds true with respect to 
the distribution of honours. Just in the eame way is it injurious 
for those who are similar to have unequal shares. And so a citiven 
has no more right to rule than to be subject torule. And where 
honours are held in turn the same principle holds good. But this 
now is law, for order is law. (We should therefore choose that 
law should rule rather than one single citizen, According to this 
same train of reasoning, even if it is best that thereshould be some 
persons in authority, these persons ought to be constituted merely 
guardians and servants of the laws. For it is absolutely necessary, 
they say, that there should be supreme power somewhere, but it is 
not just that this one man should represent it, at any rate where 
all are equal. Again, it is urged, those details which the law is in- 
competent to fix definitely cannot either be grasped by a man. 
Still, the law specially trains its rulers, and then sets them to judge 
atd act for the future to the best of their judgment. It further 
allows the power of making an amendment wherever it appears 
from experience superior to existing legislation. He, therefore, 
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who wishes Law to govern seems to wish for the rule of God and 
Intellect alone ; he who wishes men to rule brings in the element 
of the animal. Tor appetites are of this lower nature, and anger 
distorts the judgment of rulers, even of the best. And so Law is 
Intellect without animal impulses. The analogy of the arts seems 
fallacious, that it is a mistake to seek a cure in books, and better to 
have recourse to those who are skilled in the art of medicine. For 
physicians never act upon feelings of friendship, and contrary to 
the dictates of reason, but it is for curing their patients that they 
receive their fee ; but those who hold political power are wont to 
do many things to annoy others and win favour. Since, also, when 
men suspect that their physicians have been bribed by their ene- 
mies to destroy them, they in that case would rather turn to the 
treatment which they find in books. Moreover, physicians, when 
they are ill, of their own accord call in other physicians; and 
trainers, when they are going through a course, obey trainers, im- 
plying that they have not the power of judging rightly, as they 
have to decide on matters which affect themselves, and they are 
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liable to the influence of their feelings. And so it is clear that in 
seeking what is just they seek that which is in the mean; for law 
is the mean state. Again, customary laws have more authority and 
that on more important matters than written laws; so that a man 
is a safer ruler than written laws, but less safe than the laws of 
custom. Further, it is not easy for one man to attend to many 
things, and so he will require that there should be several rulers 
subordinate to himself. So what difference is there between this 
arrangement being made at first and it being made by one indi- 
vidual? Again, as was also said before, if the’ one good man has 
a right to rule because he is better than others, then two good men 
are better than one, This is what is meant by ‘when two to- 
gether go,’ and the wish of Agamemnon, ‘had I ten such coun- 
sellors.’ Also at the present day there are offices, such as the 
judicial body,. that have supreme power in giving opinions on 
matters which the law cannot definitely fix, for whére the law can 
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do so, no one doubts that it will be the best ruler and judge. But 
since there are some matters which can be embraced by the law, 
and others which cannot, it is these latter which raise the difficult 
question whether it is better that the best law or the best man 
should govern. For matters which require deliberation are of the 
class on which it is impossible to legislate definitely. Oertainly no 
one denies that it must be a man that is to decide such questions, but 
some say it should not be one man, but many. Jor though each person 
when in authority judges rightly if he has been trained by the law, 
it would perhaps seem ridiculous that one man should see better with 
two eyes, hear better with two ears, and do things better with two 
hands and two feet, than many will with many eyes and ears ; for, 
as it is, monarchs supply themselves with many eyes and ears and 
hands and feet, for they associate with themselves in the govern- 
ment those who are friendly to their authority and to themselves. 
Now, if these are not friendly, they will not act according to the 
will of the monarch, and if they are friendly both to him and to 





dpbarpots. Cf. Moses’s request to his father-in-law, ‘leave us not, 
forasmuch as thou mayest be to us instead of eyes.’ Numb. x. 31. 
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his authority, then the friend, it must be allowed, is an equa), and 
similar to his friend. So that if he thinks such persons ought to be 
in authority, he thinks that those who are equal and similar to 
himself ought to be in similar authority. These are more or less 
the objections which are brought against a kingly form of govern- 
ment. 

But perhaps all this is true in some cases, but not in others. 
For nature has made one class of men who should be governed as 
slaves by a master, another of men who should be governed by a king, 
another of men who require a free constitution ; and this is just and 
advantageous to each. But there are none whom nature has formed 
to be subjects of a tyrant or members of any of the other corrupt 
forths of constitution. For these are contrary to nature. Still, from 
what we have said, it is evident that where men are similar and 
equal, it is neither advantageous nor just that one man should be 
sovereign over all, either where no laws exist, he himself taking 
the place of law, or where they do exist, nor that a good man 
should be lord over good men, or a bad man over bad men, nor 
that he should be sovereign even if he be of very superior virtue, 
except in one particular case. What that case is must be told; it 
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has been also alluded to before. But first of all we must distin- 
guish between the classes which should be subject to a king, those 
which should be members of an aristocracy, and those which should 
form a free state. Now, subject to a king should be that people 
which naturally produces a family of superior personal excellence 
for the suprétne command over a state ; under aristocratical govern- 
ment should be a people which naturally produces men adapted to 
be ruled in a manner suited to free men by those whose personal 
excellence fits them for the highest place in the government of the 
state ; and that people should form a free state in which there is a 
natural growth of warlike men, who are capable of being either 
subjects or rulers, according to a law which, on the claims of 
merit, assigns positions of authority to the well-to-do. When, 
however, there happens to arise either a whole family, or some 
individual from the rest of the nation, of such superior virtue that 
its or his virtue exceeds that of all the rest of the citizens 
together, then it is just that this family should hold kingly 

1 wpdtepov. cxill. 13¢ 25. 

2 [xat év] is here inserted in brackets by Becker and Susemihl, but 
it seems better to omit it with Congreve and others. 
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power and ubsolute authority, or, if one man, that he should be 
King. For,as was said before, this is not only inaccordance with 
the principles of justice which are usually put forward by the 
founders of constitutions, be they aristocratic, oligarchic, or demo- 
cratic (for all these would assign supreme power on the ground 
of excellence, but their conceptions of excellence are not the same), 
but itis also agreeable to what we have already said. For it would 
surely not be proper to put to death or banish or even ostracise a 
man of this sort, or to require him to be subject in his turn. For 
it is not the usual course of nature that the part should surpass the 
whole, whereas this happens when a man is very superior to the 
rest. And so nothing else is to be done but submit to such a man 
and let him have supreme power, not in turn with others, but abso- 
lutely, ‘Let these be our conclusions on the subject of monarchy, its 
different forma, and the question whether it is advantageous to 
states or the reverse, in what cases and in what manner it is so. 

But since we say that the right forms of constitution are three 
in number, and that of these that which is directed by the best 
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men must be the best (and such a one is found, where there is 
one individual or a whole family or larger number of conspicuous 
personal merit, some having the capacity for being subjects and 
others for being rulers with a view to obtain the best kind of life), 
and since it was proved earlier that the excellence of the best man 
and of the citizen of the best state are the same :—it is evident that 
the same methods and the same means*which make a man good 
will also enable anyone to construct a state under aristocratical or 
kingly government; so that the education and manners which make 
s good man will be almost the same as those which produce 8 man 
fit to be a statesman in a free state, or a king. And now that we 

‘ have settled these points, we must endeavour to discuss the best 
form of constitution, and see how it naturally arises and how it is 
established. 
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Anyone wishing to give this subject the investigation it deserves 
must first settle definitely what kind of life is most desirable. Tor 
while this point remains undetermined, the best form of government , 
must also be undetermined. For men who are under the best form 
of government would naturally, except in extraordinary circum- — 
stances, enjoy the best life that their means permitted. Tor this 
reason we must in the first place agree as to what sort of life is 
universally, if we may so speak, the most desirable, and in the second, 
whether it is the same or different for the community and the in- 
dividual. We believe that we may be content with the many state- 
ments which we have made in our other treatises on the best sort of 
life, and may now use them: most certainly with regard to one divi- 
sion at least no one would deny that, as there are three sorts of goods, 
those external, those belonging to the body, and those belonging to 
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the mind, all should be found in the happy man. For no one 
would call that man happy who possessed no share at all of bravery, 
or self-restraint, or justice or practical wisdom, but was, on the 
contrary, afraid of the fly that passes him, or could not curb his 
appetites, however excessive, for meat or drink, or would for a 
quarter-obol ruin his dearest friend, or was in intellect as silly and 
ill-judging as a child or madman. To the truth of these general 
statements all men would agree, but they differ quite as much on 
the question of degree and on the relative excellence of these goods. 
For of virtue they think that any small amount that they have is 
sufficient, but of wealth and money, and power and glory, and the 
like they seek an excess that mows no limit. But we will tell them 
that it is easy to secure conviction on these points from facts them- 
selves, if they observe that men do not acquire and preserve their 
virtues by means of external goods, but external goods by means 
of their virtues, and that the happy life (whether it consist for men 
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in simple enjoyment or in virtue, orin boch together) belongs more 
truly to those who possess the highest adornments of character and 
intellect, while their wishes are moderate with regard to the out- 
ward possession of good things, than to those who possess the latter 
to a degree beyond utility but have too little share of virtue. Not 
but that, when we also consider the problem by the method of reason, 
it is easy to solve. For external goods have a limit as much as 
any instrument, and every useful instrument is one of those 
of which an excess must necessarily be hurtful or at least useless to 
the possessor, but of goods of the soul each one is most useful in 
proportion to its abundance—if we must apply the term useful as 
well as honourable to such goods. Speaking generally, it is obvious 
that we shall say that the highest states of all things stand in the 
same relation to each other in their superlative degree as those same 
originally do of which we call these the superlative states. 
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the body, both intrinsically and in its relation to ourselves, it 
necessarily follows that the same relation should hold between 
each of these in their highest states. Again, it is for the sake of the 
soul that these other goods are naturally to be desired, and all who 
think aright ought so to desire them, but not the soul for their sakes. 

So let us consider it granted that every individual’s share of 
happiness depends on its share of virtue and intelligence, and on its 
acting in obedience to these, taking as evidence the Deity Himself, 
who is certainly happy and blessed, not in dependence on any ex- 
ternal good, but on Himself and the essence of His nature. Moreover, 
for the same reason good-luck is necessarily different from happiness, 
for the spontaneous results of chance can produce the goods external 
to the soul, but no man is just or temperate by the gift of fortune 
or on the ground of good fortune. Olosely connected with this and 
depending on the same arguments is the conclusion that the happy 
and prosperous state is that which is the best. But it is impossible 
for those to be prosperous who do not act honourably, and there can 
be no honourable action on the part of either individual or state 
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without virtue and practical wisdom. Oourage, justice and practical 
wisdom in a state have that same inner force and outward form 
that give to an individual, in virtue of his participation in them, 
the name of just or wise or temperate. 

Let us be content with closing our preface here, for while it was 
impossible not to touch on these subjects, it is not possible to 
pursue all the considerations proper to them, for they are a task 
for another leisure hour. As it is,let us consider it granted that 
that life is the best, both singly for the individual and generally for 
the state, which is accompanied by a virtue sufficiently helped from 
outside to take a share in virtuous action. In answer to those who 
raise difficulties, we must, dismissing them in our present treatise, 
examine the facts later, in case there be anyone unconvinced by 
what we have said. 

It now remains for us to discuss whether the happiness of each 
individual and that of a state must be considered identical or not. 
Here too the answer is obvious, for all men would allow that it is 
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identical. Those who make wealth the ground of a happy life in 
the case of an individual also call a state happy asa whole if only it be 
rich ; those who hold in highest estimation the life of a despot will 
also call the state with the widest empire the happiest; while he 
who allows the claim of the individual to happiness on the ground 
of virtue will also say that the better a state is the happier will it 
be. But here we now have two points which require investigation ; 
—in the first place, which kind of life is preferable, that which 
results from union with the body politic and a share in the state, 
or that of a stranger and of one who is removed from all associa- 
tion in matters of state; secondly, what constitution and what 
system of a state must be laid down as best, that where it is 
desirable for all citizens without exception to have a share in the 
state, or that where it is desirable for the majority, though not for 
particular individuals. But since it is the latter question, and 
not what is desirable for each individual, that is the proper object 
of reflection and theorising on politics, and since this is the inves- 
tigation that we have chosen in the present case, the former question 
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will be merely a bye-subject, the latter the proper work of this 

Now it is perfectly clear that that form of constitution must 
necessarily be the best under which any individual can do best 
and enjoy a happy life; but there is a difficulty raised even by those 
who allow that the life accompanied by virtue is the most desirable, 
namely, whether the life of politics and action is desirable, or rather 
that which is free from all external interests—I mean a life of con- 
templation which slone some men hold to be a philosophic life. 
For generally speaking these are the two kinds of life which have 
been chosen by all persons who either in the past or our own days 
have been most keen in pursuit of virtue—I mean the life of politics 
and the life of philosophy. And it is a question of no mean im- 
portance on which side the truth lies. For the wise man must 
necessarily range himself on the side that has the best object, and 
as the individual so must the community as a whole, Now it is 
the opinion of some persons that rule over neighbours is, if it take 
the form of a despotism, inseparable from certain injustice of 
the grossest kind, while if it be of a constitutional character it is, 
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though involving no injustice, a hindrance to personal enjoyment. 
Others happen to regard the question quite from an opposite point 
of view, for they hold that the life of action and politics is the only 
one becoming to a man; arguing that, in the case of any excellence, 
an active use of it does not belong a whit more to those who keep 
apart than to those who join in public life and politics. So then, 
while some hold the one opinion, others say that an imperial and 
despotic form of government is the only happy one. 

In fact, in some tribes this is the beginning and the end of their 
constitution and their laws—namely, how to gain empire over their 
neighbours. And for this reason, although most peoples have most 
of their institutions directed, I may say, to no definite object, still, 
if there is one point which their laws keep in view, it is an aim at 
conquest. or instance, at Lacedemon and in Orete it is almost 
entirely with an eye to war that their education and the greatest 
proportion of their laws are arranged. Again, in all tribes which 





1 cav véuwy. Beforo the word legum the Vet. Trans. has e¢, and 
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are in a position to gratify their ambition, honour has been paid to 
this faculty of warlike valour, as in the case of the Scythians, 
Persians, Thracians and Celts. Some even have laws to stir men 
up to the exercise of this excellence. At Oarthage, for instance, 
they say a warrior wears as many rings as he has seen campaigns, 
There was also at one time a law in Macedonia that a warrior who 
had never killed a foe should wear a leathern mouthband; and in 
Scythia it was forbidden for anyone who had never slain a foe to 
taste the cup which was passed round at a particular festival. 
Among the Iberians, a warlike tribe, as many pales are fixed round 
the tomb of a warrior as he has slain enemies. Many similar 
institutions are there among other tribes, differing in each, of which 
some have been established by law, others are the result of custom. 
And yet, if we are willing to think, it will appear very monstrous 
that it should be the function of the statesman to be able to judge 
how he may gain empire and rule as a master over his neighbours, 
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be they willing or not. For how can that be the aim of the sta‘es- 
man and the legislation which is not even in itself legitimate? For 
there is nothing legitimate in power which uses not only just but 
also unjust means, and it is possible to be the stronger without 
justice or one’s side. Further, we do not find any support for this 
view in the other sciences. It is not the function of either the 
physician or the pilot to use persuasion or force to his patients in 
the one case, to the sailors in the other. Still, the many appear to 
think that despotic rule is an object for states, and that which they 
individually deny to be either just or advantageous for themselves 
they do not blush to practise in their conduct to others. For them- 
selyes at home they seek for just government, in their actions 
towards others they care no iota for it. (Despotism) is monstrous 
unless there be a natural distinction between that which is master 
and that which is not. And go, if this be a true view, men ought 
not to try to be masters over all things alike, but only over those 
made to be ruled, just as we should not hunt men for the purpose 
of sacrifice or the table, but that which is made to be hunted—that 
is to say, a wild animal good for food. 
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But again, a single city may be happy by itself, granting that it be 
well governed, since it is quite possible that a state may be situated 
somewhere standing alone and enjoying good laws, and that the 
system of its constitution be not directed towards war or the 
conquest of an enemy; for we do not suppose such a thing known 
there. Thus it is evident that all attention paid to war must be con- 
sidered honourable, not as the highest end possible, but as means 
towards that end. It is for the good lawgiver to see how a state, 
tribe, or other community shall have its share of a good life and 
the happiness open to it ; and indeed some of the institutions which 
they establish will vary in different cases. It is also the duty of the 
legislature to see, in case the state has neighbours, what conduct 
must be observed to each respectively, or what are the fitting duties 
to perform towards each. 

This question will also later on receive the attention which it 
requires; namely, what is the end at which the best constitution 
ought to aim. 

I 
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In addressing those who agree in admitting that the life of virtue 
is the most desirable, but differ as to the method of spending that life, 
we must say, and say alike to the holders of each view (for there 
are two opposite opinions—some condemning all political offices and 
thinking that the life of the free man is one distinct from that of 
the politician, and the most desirable; others holding that this 
political life is the best, arguing that it is impossible for the man 
who does nothing to do well, and that virtuous action and happiness 
are synonymous)—we must, I say, tell both sides that they are each 
partly right, and each partly wrong. One side says that the life of 
the free man is better than that of one who rules over slaves; and 
this is true, for there is nothing grand in employing a slave qua 
slave. The act of giving orders about the necessaries of life has 
nothing honourable about it ;—but, on the other hand, it is wrong 
for them to think that all rule is one of slave-mastery, for there is 
as much difference between the rule over free men and the rule over 
slaves as there is between that which nature makes for freedom and 


2 dy rois xpéroas Aéyoas, Bk. Lc. 4-7. 
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that which she makes for servitude. This distinction was suffi- 
ciently drawn in our earlier books. 

On the other hand, to praise the life of inaction above the life of 
action is not a true view to take, for happiness is a state of activity ; 
and further, the actions of honest and temperate men involve the 
accomplishment of many noble results. And yet some one may 
urge, if these principles are laid down definitely, that ‘absolute 
power is the best thing possible, for by possession of it a man has 
the power of performing the greatest number of the noblest actions ; 
for this reason no one who has the chance of enjoying power should 
give it up to his neighbour, but should rather seek to rob him of it ; 
and there should be no account taken or thought bestowed in com- 
parison with this object by father on children, or children on father, 
or friend on friend. That which is best is most to be desired, and 
the best thing is nothing but the performance of good action.’ 
This may be all very true if the highest good can come to men who 
use spoliation and violence; but we may say that it never can do 
so, And here lies the fallacy of the argument, for it is no longer 
possible (according to them) for a man's actions to be noble unless 

n2 
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he has as much superiority over others as a man has over a woman, 
a father over his children, or a master over his slaves. He then 
who deviates from the position prescribed by virtue will never 
subsequently meet with success to compensate for the devia- 
tion already made. If men are alike, right and justice belong to 
them alike in reciprocal share; for this it is that is meant by 
-equality and likeness. Inequality between equals, an unlike shar- 
ing between like, is a violation of nature, and nothing that violates 
nature is good. Indeed, if there be some other person superior 
to us in virtue and the ability that leads to the best actions, itis 
good for us to follow this person, and it is just to obey him. (I 
add this ability), for there must be not only virtue in the man, but 
an ability that will enable him to perform virtuous actions. Ifthis 
be true—and we must consider it settled that happiness consists in 
virtuous activity—the best life both for the state as a whole and the 
individual alone will be one of action. But this activity need not 
necessarily imply a relation in a man to other people, as some 
think, nor need those exertions of the intellect only be active which 
are made for the sake of what results from their action; but much 
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more should those contemplations and thoughts be held so which 
have their end in themselyes and exist for their own sake. Fora 
state of well-being is their end, and this state of well-being (as we 
see by the etymology) 1s an active state. We go so far as to say 
that those men are the most powerful agents even in external 
matters whose thoughts mould and master the world. 

Nor, again, is it necessary to ascribe inactivity to states which 
are placed apart from others and choose a life of isolation: for 
activity can be found in the relation of its parts. ‘or the different 
parts of the state have many points of communication with each 
other. Ina similar manner, this same sort of activity may be found 
in any individual man, Else hardly could God and the Universe 
have a fair existence, for they have no actions to perform outside 
and beyond those of their own sphere. So then it is plain that the 
same sort of life is the best both for each individual alone and also 
generally for states and men universally. 

Now that we have finished our introduction in what we have 
said on these subjects, and have examined the other forms of 
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constitution in a previous book, we must begin the rest of our 
subject by discussing, in the first place, what fundamental principles 
we must lay down for the state that is to be constructed as our 
ideal. It is impossible for the best form of constitution to exist 
without suitable conditions, and we must therefore presuppose. 
many things as if we could get them fur wishing, but not one of these 
must be an impossibility. I mean, for instance, the question of the 
number of the citizens and the extent of the territory. Just as other 
artists—the weaver, for instance, or the shipwright—must have 
their material supplied in a condition suited to their work (for the 
better prepared this material is, so much the fairer must the result 
produced by the art in question necessarily be)—so also must the 
statesman and the lawgiver be supplied with their peculiar materials 
in a condition suited to their work. 

Now, the first element in a statesman’s material is the number 


1 xpérepov. If this Book is considered to be the fourth in order and 
these words form part of the text, they must refer to Bk. II. ; if this be 
the seventh, to Bk. IV.-VI. The words kal... apdérepor are now ge- 
nerally considered to be of doubtful authority. 
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- of men in the state, involving the quantity and natural quality of 
_ which they ought to be; and also the territory, involving its size and 

quality. Most persons think that the happy state should properly 
be a great one; but granting the truth of this, they ignore what 
conditions make a state great and what make it small; for they 
judge a state to be great by the number of men that live within it. 
Rather should we look not at actual number but at capacity. For 
a state too has a function of its own to perform, so that it is the 
state which has the capacity of fulfilling this function to the fullest 
extent that ought to be considered the greatest. Similarly, we 
should say of Hippocrates, not as a man but as a physician, that he 
was greater than some one else who was larger in bodily size. 

Not but that if we must look at the question of number, we 
ought notto do so only in reference to its accidental extent (for it is 
perhaps necessary that there should be in all states a number formed 
of a large quantity of slaves, resident aliens, and foreigners), but by 
the consideration of those who form an actual part of the state and 
of the particular members that make up a state. It is the large 
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number of these latter that show the greatness ofastate. But the 
state which produces artisans in profusion, and warriors in small 
numbers, can never possibly be a great one. For a great state and 
a populous state are not the same thing. Indeed, this fact at least 
is proved by experience, that it is difficult if not impossible for an 
over-populous state to be well organised. Ofthose states commonly 
believed to be well governed we do not find one without any regula- 
tion as to population. This fact is also made clear by the convic- 
tion that reason gives. Law is an arrangement, and good laws 
must necessarily be good arrangements; but an excessive number 
of units cannot admit of arrangement. In this case it can only be 
produced by Divine power which holds this universe in harmony, 
since beauty always implies certain quantity and certain size. It 
follows then that that state where the limit mentioned is found 
together with a certain size must necessarily be the most beautiful. 
But states have a proper limit to their size as well as every other 


2 Congreve alters the punctuation and reads 7d wav: éwel 5¢ 7d wa- 
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object, be it animal, plant, or inanimate instrument. For each of 
these will not, if unduly small or excessively large, possess its 
proper powers: in the first case it will be deprived of the full 
development of its natural qualities; in the second they will be 
spoilt. For instance, a ship a foot long will not be a ship in the 
proper sense of the word, nor yet will a ship of two stades. But 
there is a degree of size to which it can come in either direction, 
where in the one case its smallness, in the other its excessive size, 
will spoil its powers of sailing. 

Similarly, the state, if it is composed of too few units, is not 
able to supply all its own wants (and our state is essentially a 
self-supporting thing); and if it be composed of too many, though 
self-suflicing in mere necessaries, it is a sort of nation, not a true 
state, for it cannot easily have a state constitution, What general 
will be found for the overwhelming multitude of men? What 
herald, unless he bea Stentor? It follows then necessarily that 
that first will be a state which has reached the first point in number 
that can become self-supplying in all that conduces to a good state 
of life in political association. It is quite possible that a state 
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exceeding this limit in point of number may be a greater state, but 
there is not, as we said before, no limit at all. And what the limit 
is, where excess begins, it is easy to see from experience. For the 
action of the state is divided into that of the governors and that of 
the governed, and the function of the governors is executive and 
judicial. To exercise these judicial functions on questions of right 
and for the proper distribution of office, it is necessary for all the 
citizens to have some knowledge of each other's qualities; since 
where from any circumstances this is not the case, there must 
necessarily be mistakes made on questions of election to office and 
_ Judicial decisions. On either point it is not right to act blindly—a 
| fault which evidently must exist where the population is too great. 
Again, in such a case it is easy for foreigners and resident aliens to 
usurp @ share of state rights; for it is not difficult to escape 
detection on account of the great crowd. Itisclear then that here 
we have the best limit to a state; namely, the largest number of 
persons that can be self-supporting and easily kept under the eye. 
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Let this then be our conclusion on the question of the size of a 
state, | 

The came conziderations hold good with respect to the territory. 
For as to the question of its quality everyone would evidently re- 
commend that which is most self-supporting (and such would 
necessarily be one that bore all kinds of produce: for to have every- 
thing ready to hand, to want nothing, is what we mean by self- 
support). Again, in extent and size it must be large enough to 
enable the inhabitants to enjoy a leisurely and temperate life. 
Whether or not we are right in fixing this limit, we must consider 
afterwards more carefully when the time comes to take into con- 
sideration the questions of property and ease of livelihood, and how 
and in what manner these should be employed. For there are 
many vexed points in this question, owing to those who entice 
to either extreme in the conduct of life—in the one direction to 
sordid avarice, in the other to absolute luxury. The form of the 
country is not hard to describe; we must on some points listen to 
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experienced soldiers, (who tell us) that it must be difficult for an 
enemy to enter, and easy for the native troops to leave. And 
further, just as we said of the number of the citizens that it should . 
be such as can be easily kept under the eye, 80 myst we say the 
same of the territory; and that a country can be kept under the 
eye means that it can be easily defended. 

If we are to fix the situation of the state according to our wishes, 
it should lie equally favourably toward the sea and toward the land. 
One necessary point has been already settled, that it must be equally 
convenient for all parts to render mutual assistance. The other is, 
that it must be convenient for the transport of the produce of the. 
country, of timber or any other material which it may happen to 
possess. 
| On the question of communication with the sea, whether it is 

advantageous for the good administration of states or the reverse, 
many persons hold different opinions. Forsome say that it is pre- 
judicial to good order to have resident in the state men whu have 
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been brought up under other laws, and too large a population, and 

that this latter results from the use of the sea, as such states send 

out and admit a whole crowd of traders, and that this is by no 

means conducive to good government. Still, it ia not hard to see 

that, if these disadvantages do not arise, it is better both for 

security and a plentiful supply of necessaries that both the state- 

city and its territory should have some communication with the 

sea, For, to resist better a hostile attack, it is necessary that those 

who wish to be saved should be easily succoured on both sides, 
that is, both by land and sea; and to inflict injury on the attacking 

party, supposing it impossible on both elements, there is more chance 

of success on one or the other for men who have some command 

of both, Any necessaries of life which such men happen to want 

they can import, and their surplus produce they can export; for a 

state should be of commercial value to itself and not to other- 
people. Men who offer themselves a sort of market to the world, 
do so for the sake of revenue ; but the state which ought to know 
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nothing of such a desire for gain ought not to possess a commercial 
-centre of this kind. But, as it is, we see many countries and states 
with dockyards and harbours situated advantageously as regards the 
state-city ; so that, while the men in them do not actually inhabit 
the same city, they are still not very far off, and are secured by 
walls and other defences; and hence it is clear, that if there is any 
good to be gained by communication with them, such a state will 
possess this good, while if there is any harm resulting, it will be 
easier for the citizens to avoid it by stating and definitely defining 
who are to have intercourse with each other, and who are not. On 
the question of naval forces, it is clear that these must exist to a 
certain point; for it is not only with regard to themselves alone, 
but to certain of their neighbours also, that men should be able 
to strike awe or give assistance, as easily by sea as by land. But 
when we come to the number and size of this arm of the service, 
we must consider what style of life is aimed at by the state. For 
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if it is a life of empire and warfare that it will lead, it must neces- 
sarily have this arm developed to a degree commensurate with 
such enterprises. But the large number of men which is in- 
volved in a large naval force need not be found in the states 
themselves; for they ought not to be any actual part of the state. 
For while the marines can be free men and drawn from the military 
ranks—I mean those who command and control the navigation— 


still, wherever there are large numbers of country folk and agricul- 
tural labourers, there can be no want of seamen, This arrangement 
also we find even now existing in some states—as, for instance, at 
Heraclea; for the men of Heraclea turn out a large number of 
triremes, although the state which they own is much smaller than 
others. So much for our conclusions on the question of territory, 
harbours, cities, sea communication and the naval force required. 
In considering the number of the citizens, we have already stated 
_where the limit should lie; let us now kits catalan 
character should be. 

We might almost form a definite judgment on this subject 
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by casting our eyes on the most famous Greek states and the world 
generally with its divisions into different tribes. For the tribes 
that live in cold countries and scattered about Europe are full of 
courage, but inferior in intellect and craft; and so, while they pre- 
serve their freedom, they are incapable of social organisation, and 
unable to gain empire over their neighbours. On the other hand, 
the tribes scattered over Asia, though intellectual and crafty, want 
spirit, and so live in a state of perpetual subjection and slavery. 
But the Greek race, just as it holds a middle position topographically, 
has its share of both qualities, for it possesses both spirit and 
intellect ; hence it both preserves its freedom and the best forms of 
constitution, and the capacity to rule the world if it came under 
one single government. But the tribes of Greece have the same 
differences among themselves; for some have a one-sided nature, 
while others are a happy compound in respect to both these capa- 
hilities. Now it is obvious that those men must be capable of 
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both spirit and intellect who are to be easily led by the statesman 
toward virtue; and as the qualification that some philosophers 
say must be found in the guardians is that they must be affectionate 
towards those they know and savage towards strangers, it is spirit 
that produces this affectionate nature. For this is the faculty of 
the soul in virtue of which we feel love, and here is a proof:— 
Against our intimates and friends our spirit rises more than against 
strangers when it thinks itself slighted; and on this ground Archi- 
lochus, in blaming friends, aptly argues with his own spirit thus— 
‘Surely thou dost not hang thyself for the sake of friends.’ Also, 
all men get the idea of power and freedom from this faculty: for 
the spirit loves to rule and hates to be conquered. But it is not 
well to bid men be rough to strangers, for to none should one be 
rough. Nor are highminded men savage in nature except to the 
evildoers ; and this anger men feel even in a greater degree towards 
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their associates, as was said before, if they imagine themeelves 
wronged, And this is as might be expected. For where men imagine 
that a kind act should be owing to them, in addition to actual 
injury received, they imagine themselves robbed of this kindness 
due; whence it has been said, ‘Rough are the quarrels between 
brothers,’ and ‘They who have loved beyond measure, hate also 
beyond measure.’ Now, on the subject of the members of the 
state, their proper number and natural character, and also on the 
size and character of the country, we have said almost enough ; 
for we must not seek the same accuracy in detail through theo- 
retical considerations as by the aid of results obtained by the 
senses. 

But as in other naturally compound bodies the actual parts of 
the whole composition are not those things which are the necessary 
conditions for the existence of the whole, so it is clear that we 
must not consider parts of a state the condstions that are necessary 
for states, nor do so of any other association which produces one 
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homogeneous whole, For there must be some one thing common 
and the eame for all members of the association, whether their share 
in it be equal or unequal: this may be, for instance, means of 
sustenance, or possession of the soil, or anything of the aame cha- 
racter. But when one class of things are means to an end, 
and another an end itself, there is between these, at all events, 
no common link, except that the one produces and the other 
accepts the result. I am speaking, to take an instance, of the 
different relations of any instrument and of the workman to the 
work in hand. For in the relation of a house to the housebuilder 
there is no common element, and yet it is for the sake of making a 
house that the art of the housebuilder exists. Therefore, although 
property is absolutely necessary in a state, it is yet no part of the 
state, though there are many animate subdivisions of property. A 
state is a particular association of similar beings, and that with the 
object of enjoying the best life within their power; and since 
happiness is the best thing possible, and happiness is an active state 
of excellence and a fully developed practice of the same, and since, 
in the natural course of things, some men have it in their power to 
obtain this, while others can have only a small share or none at 
a2 
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all—it is clear that in this lies the reason for the rise of different 
forms of states and varieties of constitutions. For.as different men 
pursue this end in different methods and with different means, they 
produce for themselves variety both in their modes of life and in their 
constitutions. We must also observe how many of these conditions 
there are which are indispensable to a state ; for in them must neces- 
sarily be found what we call the true parts of a state. We must, 
then, make an enumeration of these (conditions), for they will show 
us what we want. In the first place, we must suppose the existence 
of means of sustenance ; secondly, of arts (for there are many instru- 
ments which life requires) ; thirdly, of arms (for it is necessary for 
men in association to have arms within their reach, both for internal 
administration to check the disobedient, and to repel external foes 
” if they attempted aggression) ; in the next place, of a good revenue 
to meet the cails which arise at home and during war; in the fifth 
place, but really primarily, of attention to things divine, which is 
called religion ; sixthly in order, but most necessary of all, of means 
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of decision on the interests of the state and cases of justice 
between man and man. “These are the conditions which every 
state, so to speak, demands. For the state is an aggregate body, 
one not determined by chance, but, we repeat, self-supplying in 
the wants of life ; and if any one of these conditions be lacking, it 
is impossible that the association in which that is the case should 
be completely self-supplying. It is a necessity therefore that a 
state should be formed in accordance with these requirements. So, 
then, there must be a number of agricultural labourers who provide 
food, artisans, material for war and finances, priests and judges to 
watch over the state’s needs and interests. 

Now that we have divided these functions, it remains for us to 
consider whether all the citizens must have a part in all of them 
(for it is possible for the same men, i.e. all of them, to be both 
labourers in the fields and artisans, and also to belong to the bodies 
of counsellors and judges), or whether we must assign different 
men to the performance of each of the functions that we have 
specified, or whether some of these are necessarily separate and 
others necessarily common to all, This question is not open in 
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every form of constitution ; for, as we have said, it is quite possible 
that all should have a part in all these functions and also that they 
should not, but particular classes in particular functions: for this 
it is that also produces varieties of constitutions. For in democra- 
cies all men have some part in all of them, but in oligarchies the 
opposite is true. But since we are now investigating about the 
ideally best form of constitution—and that is the one which will 
make the state most happy; and since it has been already stated 
that happiness cannot be present without virtue, it is clear from 
these premises that in the state which possesses the best form of 
constitution, and whose citizens are just absolutely and not with 
reference to the particular idea of the state, the citizens must not 
live the life of either artisans or men of the market-place; for a 
life of that sort is low and adverse to virtue. Nor must those 
who are to be citizens be agricultural labourers ; for leisure is 
required both for the growth of virtue and for politica] action. 
But, since both the element that is concerned with war and that 
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which is concerned with deliberation on the interests of the state 
and deciding on questions of justice are found among the conditions 
of a state, and are obviously parts of the state in the fullest sense, 
must we separate these functions also or assign them both to the 
same individuals? The answer to this also is clear, that we must in 
a certain sense assign them to the same, in another sense to different 
men. For, from the point of view that each function belongs to the 
time of life when different qualities are in their prime, the one 
requiring practical wisdom and the other bodily vigour, we must 
assign them to different persons ; but, from the other point of view, 
that it is an impossibility for those who have the power to exercise 
coercion and restraint to live all their lives under authority, in this 
sense I say we must assign them to the same, For those who 
have the arms in their hands have also in their hands the continu- 
ance or discontinuance of the constitution. It remains then to give 
to the same men (i.e. both classes) these functions of government, 
but not at the same time, but as bodily vigour naturally resides in 
the younger, and practical wisdom in the elder, it is surely on this 
principle that it is both convenient and right to assign these fune- 
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tions to both. For this division considers the claims of each. 
‘Again, the element of property ought to be connected with these 
classes. For it is necessary that our citizens should have sufii- 
cient wealth, and these classes are citizens. For the artisan element 
bas no real part in the state, nor has any other class which is nota 
producer of virtue. And this is clear from our assumption. For 
happiness must necessarily exist only when accompanied with virtue, 
and when we call a state happy, we must not look at some parts 
of it, but at all the citizens together ; and it is evident that property 
must belong to the classes above mentioned, since the tillers of the 
soil must be either slaves or foreigners or serfs. Of the classes 
specified we have now left that of the priests. Their position too 
is easily seen. For neither agricultural labourer nor artisan must 
be made a priest; for it is by true citizens that it is becoming 
that the gods should be honoured. And since the state-body has 
been divided into two sections—that is to say, those who bear arms 
aud those who deliberate—and since it is fitting that those who 
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through age have given up public action should render service to 
the gods and have a rest for themselves, this is the class which we 
should set apart for the priesthood. Thus we have spoken of the 
elements without which a state cannot be formed and of the real 
parts of a state. For while agricultural labourers and artisans and 
the lower orders generally are elements which must of necessity 
exist in states, it is the classes of warriors and counsellors who are 
the real parts of the state; and, as we see, each of these divisions 
is clearly marked, the one by a perpetual, the other by a partial 
separation. . 

Apparently it is neither in the present day nor even recently 
that the discovery has been made by theorists on constitutional 
government that the state should be distinctly marked out in 
hereditary classes, and that the element which fights should be 

_ quite separate from that which tills the soil, For both in Egypt 
is this the case even still, and also in Crete ; Sesostris, as it ia said, 
having legislated to this effect for Egypt, and Minos for Orete, 
Very old too appears to be the institution of public messes, those in 
Orete having been instituted in the reign of Minos, while those in 
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Italia are much older still. For the antiquarians among the inha- 
bitants of those parts say that a certain Italus was king of GEnotria, 
and that from him the Italians took their name in exchange for that 
of CEnotrians, and also thgt that spur of Europe which lay between 
the Scylletic and Lametic gulfs (these being half a day’s journey 
distant from each other) got the name of Italia. This Italus, they 
say, turned the Cénotrians, who were purely pastoral, into agricul- 
turists, and, besides giving them other laws, was the first to esta- 
blish public messes. And so even still some of his descendants use 
public messes and some of his laws. Now, the land lying on the 
Tyrrhenian sea was occupied by the Opici, who were formerly and 
are still called by the additional name of Ausones ; while that which 
lay towards Iapygia and the Ionian sea (and is called Siritis) was 
vecupied by the Chaonians. The Chaonians too were CEnotrians 


1 thy Miyw Bao:relay. For the legends about Minos and the his- 
torical element in them see Grote’s ‘Greece,’ Part I. c. 12. 
2 wep) thy IraAlay, io. in Magna Grecia. 
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by race. Thus the institution of public messes first rose there; 
while the class or caste division of the political body came from 
Egypt, for the reign of Sesostris is of much more ancient date than 
that of Minos. We must consider that almost all the other dis- 
coveries that have been made have been repeated, in the long course 
of time, a great or rather an infinite number of times. Those 
absolutely necessary are naturally taught by the wants of daily life 
alone, and when these have been obtained, those which lead torefine- 
ment and abundance as naturally increase ; and so we must suppose 
that political discoveries proceed in the same fashion, That all insti- 
tutions are old is proved by Egyptian history ; for while the Egyp- 
tians are held to be the most ancient people in the world, they still 
have had enjoyment of laws and political organisation. Therefore, 
while we must make sufficient use of discoveries already made, 
we must endeavour to solve the problems that have been omitted. 
It has been already said that the land ought to belong to those who 
possess arms and have political rights, and that the tillers of the 
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soil should be distinct from the owners, and also what the size and 
character of the country should be. We must now speak first of 
the allotment of the land, and about the labourers, their proper 
number and character ; for while we do not say, a8 some have done, 
that the land should be absolutely common to all, but rather that it 
should become virtually so by the friendly use of it, we still say that 
none of the citizens should be absolutely without means of support. 
On the question of public messes all agree that they are an useful 
institution in well-regulated states, and why we also agree with this 
we will state later. All the citizens ought to participate in these ; 
but it is not easy for the poor to contribute their share from their 
private stock and at the same time supply their other household 
wants. Again, the expenses incurred in the worship of the gods 
are common to the whole state. So then it is necessary that the 
territory should be divided into two parts, one to be held in common 
and the other as private property, and that each of these again 


* paper. Cf, Bk. II. v. 6, 8qq.- 4 rivés, alluding to Plato. 
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should be subdivided, one portion of the common land being ap- 
propriated to the services of the gods, and the other to the expenses 
of the public messes ; and of the private land, one portion lying on 
the borders and the other near the city; so that, by giving two 
allotments to each individual, all would have an interest in both 
parts of the country. For thus we get both equality and a just 
share, and a greater tendency to unanimity in the presence of wars 
with neighbours, For wherever this method is not adopted, the citi- 
zens at a distance care little for hostilities with neighbouring states, 
while those near care too much and more than honour admits, For 
this reason in some states there is a law that those living near the 
border enemy should take no part in deliberation on wars with those 
enemies, on the assumption that personal motives would prevent them 
from giving good advice, As fur then asthe land isconcerned, it must 
necessarily be alloted in this manner for the reasons that have been 
stated, but for those who ure to till it, they must if possible, and if 
we are to have what we wish, be slaves, consisting of men who are 
not all of the same nationality nor of spirited disposition (for it is 
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only on these conditions that they will be useful for their work and 
safe from revolutionary ideas); but if they cannot be slaves they 
must be barbarian serfs, similar in disposition to the slaves we spoke 
of. Of these one class should be private property employed on the 
private estates of those who hold land, the others employed on the 
public land should be public property. As to the method which 
should be employed in the treatment of slaves and the advantage 
of enfranchisement being held out to all slaves as a reward, we will 
speak later on. 

It has been already said that the state-city should have com- 
munication both with the land and the sea, and as far as possible 
with all parts of its territory equally. Now, for its position solely 
with regard to itself we must pray that it may be fortunate in four 
respects ; and in the first place, as is absolutely necessary, with a 
view to healthiness. Those cities which slope towards the east and 
face the breezes that blow from that quarter are healthier than 
others, and next to that those protected against the north wind, for 
they have milder winters. For the other points we must have an 
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eye to a favourable position both for domestic and strategic action. 
For the latter, the place must be easy for the defenders to leave, 
and yet difficult for the foe to approach and surround. Of water 
supply and springs there should, if possible, be a large quantity 
within the town itself: if this cannot be, the solution to this 
difficulty at any rate has been found in preparing reservoirs for rain 
water, many in number and large in size, so that a supply may 
never fail the citizens if blockaded in war. And seeing that we 
must consider the health of the inhabitants, and that this depends 
on the place being in suitable soil and towards a suitable quarter, 
and secondly, on the use of wholesome water, this latter point must 
also be attended to, and that not as one of subordinate importance. 
Whatever things we apply most, and most frequently, to our bodies 
contribute most towards their state of health. Now the influences 
of water and air have such a character. Therefore in wise states, if 
all springs be not equally good, or if there be a scarcity of good 
springs, 8 distinction should be made between the water to be used 
for drinking and that to be used for other purposes. With regard 
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to positions of defence, the same rule of expediency does not apply 
to all states alike. For instance, a citadel suits an oligarchy or 
monarchy, and a plain country a democracy; whereas neither of 
these suits an aristocracy, but rather a number of strong posi- 
tions. The arrangement of the private houses is thought to be 
pleasanter to the eye and more useful generally if it be regular in its 
lines, according to the newer system and that adopted by Hippo- 
damus, but still for security in war the opposite principle is best 
which used formerly to be employed; for that older system makes 
it difficult for the foreign foe to escape, and difficult for an attack- 
ing force to find their way. And so we should combine both 
systems (and this is possible if we build on the plan used in hus- 
bandry, which some call the ‘ vineyard pattern’), and not make the 
whole city regularly-cut, but only parts of it and some quarters; 
for this method will be found well adapted for both security and 
beauty. With regard to the question of walls, those who say that 


' 'IrwoSduetoy rpérov. For Hippodamus cf. Bk. II. 8. 
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states which lay claim to valour should not possess any, have very 
antequated ideas, especially as they may see how states which have 
prided themselves on that ground are brought to shame when 
actually tested. It is possibly, when we are opposed to a foe of 
similar strength and one not far superior in point of numbers, not 
honourable to seek to protect ourselves by the defences of our walls ; 
but since it sometimes happens (and is always possible) that the 
superiority of the attacking force is tou great to be resisted by any 
human valour that can be found in the small numbers (of the 
defenders), if we wish to be secure and safe from injury and insult, 
we must conclude that the greatest strength of walls is the most 
advantageous for war; more especially as everything connected 
with artillery and siege materiel has been elaborated to perfection. 

For it is just as bad to call upon states not to surround themselves 
with walls, as to ask them to let their territory be open to invasion 
and to level the strong positions that their hills give them, We 
might just as well tell people not to build walls to their private 
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houses on the ground that those who live in them will be cowardly. 
There is one point at any rate which must not escape us; those 
who have walls round their cities may treat those cities in both ways, 
either as walled or not walled ; those, on the other hand, who have 
them not, cannot doso. Ifnow this be the case, we must not merely 
build walls round the city, but must pay great attention to them that 
they may be of advantage to it both in embellishing it and also in 
resisting the dangers of war, especially those of recent invention. 
For just as the attacking force concern themselves with the means 
of aggression, so also must the defenders, besides using discoveries 
already made, seek, and that in a scientific spirit, others also; for, 
as a general rule, men do not even* attack those who are well 
prepared to receive them. 

Since the whole number of citizens should be portioned out into 
messes, and at the same time the walls of the city be intersected by 
guard-towers and forts at suitable spots, it is clear that these facts 


2 (yreiv nal pirooogpeiy. Cf. the defence of Syracuse by Archimedes 
and of Jotapata by Josephus. 
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of themselves invite us to fix some of our messes in these guard- 
towers. And while so far we might make our arrangements on 
this plan, it is fitting that the buildings set apart for the gods and 
the more important messes of the magistracy should occupy a 
suitable position and be together, except in respect to those sacred 
rites which the law or some distinct oracle from Delphi enjoins 
should be kept apart, Such a position will be one that stands 
conspicuously in a manner worthy of the excellence that will have 
its seat there, and is of considerable strength as regards the neigh- 
bouring parts of the city. It is well that immediately below this 
spot should be placed an‘ Agora,’ or public place of that sort which 
is generally used in Thessaly, and is called the ‘ Free Agora.’ It 
is this Agora which must be unpolluted by any sort of buying 
and selling, and which no artisan or agricultural labourer, or any of 
such position, must enter unless summoned by the magistrates. 
The place will have a cheerful appearance if the gymnastic exercises 
of the elder men be also held there. For it is better that in that 
branch of cultivation also distinction should be made according to 
T2 
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differences of age; and that while a few of the magistrates pass 
their time with the younger people, the elders should be with the 
magistrates generally: for the fact of being under the eye of the 
magistrates produces more than anything else genuine dread of 
disgrace and such fear as freemen feel. The Agora for buying and 
selling must be both distinct from the Free Agora and in a different 
part of the town, occupying a position where both imported mer- 
chandise and goods from the country generally can be easily brought 
together. Now, since the whole number (of the elders) in our city has 
been divided into priests and magistrates, it is well that the messes 
of the priests should be situated near the sacred buildings. Thdse 
boards of magistrates which are employed on questions of contract, 
on trials of lawsuits, on summons, and similar duties, as well as 
those concerned with the police of the city and what is called the 
conservancy of the Agora, should have their mess rooms close to the 
Agora and to some common place of meeting; and such a spot will 
be found close to the ‘Agora for Necessaries.’ For the superior 
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Agora we keep for a place of leisure, and the other for the 

dealings of life. We ought also to imitate the above-mentioned 
system in arranging country institutions. For in the country also 
the magistrates, who are called by some ‘ Foresters,’ by others ‘ Con- 
servators of the Fields,’ must have their guard-houses and messes 
when on garrison duty ; also religious institutions must be distributed 
throughout the country—some in honour of gods, and others of heroes. 
But to spend our time now on accuracy of detail and the discussion 
of such questions is unprofitable; for the difficulty does not lie in 
forming plans on such matters, but rather in carrying them out. 
To say what we want is a matter of wishing, to succeed of good 
fortune. And so for the present let us dismiss further consideration 
of such questions. 

But on the subject of the constitution itself we must now say 
what must be the number and what the nature of the elements 
which combine to form the state which is to be blessed and to be 
well governed. Now, for all men the sources of success are two : 

.one of them is that the object and end of their actions be correctly 
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fixed; the other is the discovery of the course of action that leads 
to that end. For it is possible that these two should be at variance 
and also possible that they should harmonise. Sometimes while 
the object has been rightly chosen, it is in their action in pursuit of 
it that the failure of men to attain it lies; sometimes they succeed 
in all the means that lead to their end, but the end they chose was 
a bad one. Sometimes again, they err in both; for instance, take 
medical science. Occasionally people neither form a right opinion 
on the character of a healthy body, nor yet hit upon the means 
likely to produce the end they have chosen. In the arts and 
sciences both points must be mastered, the end and the course of 
action that will lead to that end. Now that living well and happi- 
ness generally is the object of all is perfectly plain. But while 
some men have the opportunity for attaining their objects, others 
have not, owing to some accident or natural cause. For a perfect 
life requires, in addition to other things, some external help toa 
less degree for men of a better disposition, to a greater for those of 
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a worse. Some there are who from the very beginning do not seek 
happiness in the right way, although they have the opportunity. 
But since our object is to find out the best constitution, and that 
is the one in accordance with which the state will receive its best 
development as a state, and since it will receive this in accordance 
with the constitution which gives it the greatest possibility of 
happiness,—it is clear that the real nature of happiness must not 
escape us. We say in our Ethics, if any help is to be obtained 
from them, that it is an active development of powers and a final 
and complete use of virtue, and that not relatively but absolutely. 
By relative I mean what is forced on us by necessity, by absolute 
what is intrinsically excellent. For instance, in the case of just 
actions, just punishments and chastisements, though having their 
origin in virtue, are forced on us by necessity and have their 
excellence only in a forced sense (for it is better that neither 
individual nor state should require anything of the sort), but actions 
which lead to honour and well-being are absolutely the most ex- 
céllent. The first case is a choice of one evil in preference to a 
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worse, the second class of actions are quite the reverse, for they are 
the fabric and origin of good things. The good man may indeed 
meet. even penury and disease and other evil fortune in a noble and 
excellent manner, but still blessedness lies in the opposites to these. 
For this conclusion also has been reached in the Ethics, that the 
good man is he to whom by reason of his virtue those things are 
good which are good absolutely. And it is clear that his use (of 
external goods) must be good and noble in an absolute sense. And 
it is for this reason that men imagine that external goods are the 
sources of their happiness, as blindly as if one were to hold the 
instrument and not the skill used responsible for a brilliant and 
excellent performance on the lyre. So from what we have said 
it must necessarily follow that some elements of the constitution 
must be assumed, and others provided by the legislator. And so 
in the building up of our state we must hope for the best on those 
points where Fortune is supreme, for that she is supreme we assume. 
But when we come to the goodness of the state, it is no longer a 
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question of fortune but of scientific and deliberate choice of measures. 
Now a state is good in virtue of the citizens who share ita consti- 
tution being good, and in our view all the citizens have a share in 
the constitution. This point then must be examined,‘ How does a 
man become good ?’ For even supposing it possible that all should 
be good as one whole, and not by each citizen individually being 
80, this would still be the best method; for upon the goodness of 
the individual follows that of the mass. Now there are three 
means by which men become excellent and good. These three are 
Nature, Habit, and Reason. For nature must give to man, in the 
first place, his form as a man and not as any other animal; and, 
secondly, a certain character of mind and body; but there is no 
advantage in some things that nature gives, for habit makes them 
change. For some feelings are by nature undetermined, but turned 
by habit to evil or to good, Now, while other animals live chiefly 
by natural instinct, and some few by habit also, man alone lives 
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by reason as well, for he is the only animal that possesses reason. 
Therefore these three should be in harmony with each other. For 
men do many things contrary to their habits and their nature on 
account of reason, if they are convinced that another course is best. 
The natural character of those who are to be easily managed by 
the legislator we have already defined; the question now left us is 
that of education; for men learn some things by practice—others 
by precept. 

Since every political community is compounded of those who 
rule and those who are ruled, the point now to be considered is, 
should the rulers and the ruled be different persons, or the same 
for life; for it is clear that their education also must depend upon 
the distinction made. Supposing now that there were some men 
as superior to their fellows as we imagine the gods and heroes to be 
superior to men; of great pre-eminence, to begin with, in bodily 
stature, and secondly in mental strength, so that the superiority of 
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the rulers should be unquestioned and evident to the ruled, it is 
clear that it is better that the same persons should be set to nile, 
and the same to be ruled once and forall. But since this is not 
easy to have, and it is not possible to have kings, as Scylax says is 
the case in India, so far superior to their subjects, it is obvious 
that for many reasons all should, on equal terms, have their share 
of ruling and being ruled in their turn.. For equality means the 
same thing for similar persons, and it is difficult for that state to 
hold its own which is formed contrary to the principles of justice, 
For there are always ready to join the subject class in revolu- 
. tionary projects all who reside only in the country, and that those 
engaged in the government should be numerous enough to be 
stronger than all these together is an impossibility. On the other 
hand, that there should be a distinction between the rulers and the 
ruled is a truth that admits of no discussion, The legislator must 
then consider how this is to be managed, and how all shall have their 
share, 
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We have already spoken on this subject. Nature has sup- 
plied the distinction by making that which is the same in kind at 
one time younger, at another older, and it is well that the former 
should be subject and the latter rule. No one grumbles at being 
in subjection on the ground of age, or thinks that he is surerior, 
more especially when he is going to have this privilege in his turn 

‘when he has reached the proper age. The truth is, we must say, 
that in one sense the same, in another different, persons are rulers 
and subjects; so that their education also must necessarily be in 
one sense the same—in the other different. Jor men say that the 
man who is to be a good ruler must first have been a subject. 
Authority exists, as we said in earlier books, in one form 
for the benetit of the ruler—in another for that of the subject. The 
first we call despotic, the second that of a free people. Some com- 
mands are distinguished not so much by the act to be done as by the 
motive for doing it. And so there are many duties which are con- 
sidered menial that it is honourable for young men even of free birth 
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to perform. For actions do not, in their relation to what is honour- 
able or the reverse, differ so much in themselves as in the object 
and motive for which they are done. But since we assert that the 
virtue df the citizen when a ruler is identical with that of the best 
man, and also that the same person must be subject first and ruler 
afterwards, the anxious care of the legislator must be how men 
are to be made good, what pursuits are to be used as means, and 
what is the highest end of the best life. Now we have noticed a 
distinction has been made between two parts of the soul: one 
possesses reason in itself; the other does not possess it in itself, but 
is able to listen to the voice of reason, And we say that it is in 
reference to the virtues of these parts that goodness is predicated 
of a man to a particular extent. To the question in which of these 
the highest end is most likely to be found, those who make the 
analysis in the way we have stated, have no difficulty in seeing 
what answer must be given. That which is inferior always exists 
for the sake of that which is superior, and this is evident alike in 
the products of art and those of nature; and the part poaseasing 
reason is the superior. Now reason is divided into two heads, 
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following the division that we have been accustomed to use: one 
sort is practical, the other speculative. In a similar manner it is 
clear that this part (which possesses reason) must necessarily be 
divided, and we may say that the acttons of each division bear a 
corresponding relation to each other, and the actions of the natur- 
ally superior part ought to be most desired by all who have the 
power to attain to those of all the parts or those of two out of the 
three; for that is always the most to be desired by every indivi- 
dual which is the highest point to which he can attain. The whole 
of life also is divided into toil and rest, war and peace, and all 
action into the necessary and useful on the one hand, and the ho- 
nourable on the other. On these points the same preference must 
be shown as in the parts of the soul and their actions (i.e. for that 
which is superior) ; and so war should be for the sake of peace, toil 
for the sake of rest,—things necessary and useful for the sake of 
things honourable. So to all these points must the statesman look in 
framing his laws, considering both the parts of the soul and their 
action. or better still, what is really superior, and the highest ends. 
Similarly must he regard the modes of life of the citizens, and the 
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differences between the things they do. For they should be able 
to toil and to fight; but for preference should enjoy peace and 
quiet, and while they do things which are necessary and useful, they 
should prefer those which are honourable. Therefore it is to these 
aims that we must train men even during childhood, and also 
during those other periods of their life which require training. 
But those Greek states which at present seem the best governed, 
and those legislators who framed those constitutions, appear to 
me not to have kept in view either the highest end in the com- 
position of their constitutions, or all the virtues in the ar- 
rangement of their laws and education; but they in a lower 
spirit inclined to those virtues which are considered useful and 
the most paying. Like them some recent writers also have 
betrayed the same views; for by their praise of the Lacedemo- 
nian constitution they show their admiration for the aim of its 
ET ealing ti Ha eee point to conquest and war. 
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Yet this policy is easily proved fallacious by argument, and has 
already been fully shown to be so by history ; for just as most men 
seek to be masters over many on account of the large supply of the 
goods of fortune that thence accrues, so do Thimbron and the 
other writers on the Lacedemonian constitution evidently admire that 
state’s lawgiver, on the ground that the Lacedemonians by being pre- 
viously inured to danger gained a wide empire. And yet it is 
obvious that, since empire can no longer be predicated of Lacede- 
mon, they were not a happy people, nor was their lawgiver an 
excellent one. It is absurd to call him so, since, though they 
remained true to his laws, and though there was nothing to hinder 
the use of them, they have yet lost their life of glory. Nor do men 
form a right conception of the kind of authority which a legislator 
clearly ought to revere; for authority over free subjects is more 
noble and more connected with virtue than one that is despotic. 
Again, it is not a correct reason for terming a state happy and 
praising its lawgiver, that he has trained it to endurance with a 
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view to obtaining empire over its neighbours; for this involves 
much harm. For it clearly follows that each citizen also who can 
roust make it his object to find means to rule his own state; and 
this is the very charge that the Lacedemonians make against their 
king Pausanias in spite of the high position which he held. No 
argument or law of such a character is consistent with the idea of 
a state, or useful or correct; for the sentiments which are equally 
the best for individuals and for the community are those which the 
legislator should instil into men’s minds, The proper motive for 
attending to the practice of military duties is not to enslave those 
who ought not to be slaves, but, in the first place, to escape falling 
into slavery to others; in the second, to seek supremacy for the 
interests of the governed, and not absolute and universal mastery ; 
in the third, to reduce to subjection those who are naturally 
intended for slaves. In proving that the legislator should be par- 
ticularly anxious to direct his legislation on military matters 
to the attainment of quiet and peace, we have the evidence of 
experience in favour of our argument; for most military states 
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while still engaged in war are safe, but the moment they have 
established an empire fall to pieces, for, like a sword, they lose their 
temper by being unemployed ; and the blame must fall on the law- 
giver, since he never trained them to a capacity of living a life of rest. 

Now since there must clearly be the same end for our citizens, 
whether we consider them collectively or individually, and there 
must necessarily be the same standard for the best individual and 
the best constitution, it obviously follows that the virtues requi- 
site for leisure must be found in the State; for, as we have often 
repeated, peace is the end and object of war—leisure of toil. Now 
the virtues that are useful for purposes of leisure and recreation 
are not only those which are employed during leisure, but also 
those which are required in active life; for there are many requi- 
sites which must be secured in order to have the power of enjoying 
leisure. And so the State ought to be temperate and brave and 
patient, for, as the proverb runs, ‘ There is no leisure for slaves;’ 
nnd those who cannot bravely face danger are the slaves of the 
aggressor. Thus, bravery and endurance are required for the hard 
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work of life—intellectual cultivation for its leisure hours—temper- 
ance and justice for both; but to the greatest degree when we 
are enjoying peace and leisure. For war forces justice and tem- 
perance upon men, and it is the enjoyment of gvod fortune 
and undisturbed peace which have a tendency to make them 
overbearing. Much justice then and much temperance are re- 
quired by men who are thought to be best off andin the enjoyment 
of all that is considered enviable, like the dwellera of whom the 
posts speak in the Islands of the Blest; for it is these men who 
will have the greatest need of philosophy, temperance, and justice 
in proportion to the leisure which they enjoy in the midst of an 
unbounded supply of similar blessings. So it is clear that the 
State which is to be happy and good must, to some extent, possess 
these virtues; for if it is a disgrace to be unable to make good use 
of the blessings of life at any time, far more is it to be unable to 
use them in time of leisure, and, while appearing good in time of 
toil and war, to sink to the level of a slave in the hour of peace 
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and leisure. Therefore we must not cultivate virtue in the way 
' that the Lacedemonians do. It is not in a different conception of 
the highest blessings that they differ from other people, but in their 
idea that those blessings are obtained by means of one special 
virtue. 
But since it is clear from this that those blessings are superior 
(to special virtues), and that the enjoyment of them is superior 
to the enjoyment of those virtues considered purely on its own 
account, we must now consider the manner and the means of 
obtaining them. On a previous occasion we divided the necessary 
‘means into Nature, Habit, and Reason. With regard to these we 
also decided what character Nature should give to men, and so it 
now remains to consider whether their education should proceed 
first by the help of reason or by that of habits (i.e. discipline). 
; These two ought to be in the most perfect harmony, for it is possi- 
ble that even reason should have mistaken the best end, and also 
that men should be led quite as far astray by the influence of habits. 
This much, at any rate, is clear. F%rs¢, the actual birth of man, as 
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in everything else, depends upon something previous, and the 
object and end of that birth depend upon something which is 
the original source of a different end. Now reason and intellect 
are that end of our nature, and so we must regard as subservient 
to them both our birth and our moral disciplines, Secondly, as 
soul and body are two and distinct, so also do we find in the 
soul two parts—one devoid of reason, the other possessed of it; 
and that their corresponding states are two in number—namely, 
desire and intelligence. Just as the body into existence 
before the soul, eo does the irrational part of the soul before 
the rational. And this is obvious, for temper and wish, and de- 
sire also, are found in children immediately after birth, but 
calculation and intelligence are implanted by Nature as they 
advance in years. And so we must, in the first place, attend to 
the body before the soul, and in the second, to the desire before 
the intellect, though the training of the desire is for the good of 
the intellect, and that of the body for the good of the soul. 

Seeing then that it is from the earliest period that the legis 
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lator ust consider how the bodies of those to be reared as citizens 
may be of the best quality, he must, in the first place, attend to the 
union of the parents, and decide at what time and under what 
personal conditions they must enter into the state of marriage. In 
legislating upon this union he must particularly regard both the 
individuals themselves and their age, so that the powers of both 
may decline with their years till they reach the same period toge- 
ther, and not be out of harmony, as would be the case if the man 
could still beget but the woman could not conceive, or if she had 
the power while he had not. It is differences like these that pro- 
duce mutual quarrels and disagreements. In the next place the 
legislator must consider the succession of thechildren. Ohildren 
should be neither too far removed from their fathers in point of 
years (for the pleasure given by children is thrown away upon men 
too old, and the help given by fathers is lost to the children) ; 
neither should they be too near to them, for that produces much 
disagreeable feeling. Respect is felt by children in a Jess degree 
to parents of this character who are, as it were, their equals in age, 
and in the management of a household generally nearness of age is 
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likely to give rise to wrangling. Again, to return to the point from 
which we made this digression, care must be taken that the per- 
sons of the parents be in a state suited to the wishes of the legis- 
lator. Now we might almost say that all these points can be 
secured by one form of supervision; for since the limit for having 
children has been fixed, generally speaking, at seventy years as the 
outside age for men, and fifty for women, it is right that the be- 
ginning of the connection should be in correspondence with these 
dates. Connection between two young people is not good for the 
production of children; for in all animals the produce of young 
parents are below the average quality, and generally female and 
small in size, so that the same must be the case also with human 
beings. And there is evidence for this: in those states where the 
marriage of young people is the prevailing custom, the children are 
below the average, and small in size. Again, young wives suffer 
more in childbirth, and more frequently die in it. And so some 
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yvivat, tous 8 éwta Kat Tpidxovra, } piKpov’ év TooovTe 
yap axpdloval te trois owpacr ovlevits Eatat, kal mpos 
Thy TavNav THs TexvoTroiias cvyxataBycerat Tois ypdvots 
10 evxalpws. Ere b8 7 Siaboyn Tav Téxvwv Tois pay apyo- 
pévns toras THS axuns, say yiyvntat Kata DNoyov evOvs 7 
yévecis, tots 88 Sn atadsdupéyns THs HALcias awpos Tov 
tov EBdounxovta étay dpiOpov. tepl pév ovv Tod ToTE 
say that it was for a reason of this sort that the well-known oracle 
was given to the Trozenians, as there had been great loss through 
the marriage of women too young, and not in reference to the 
harvest. Again, it is more conducive to continence that elder 
women should be given in marriage, for the younger are thought 
to be less continent after they have lived with a husband. Also 
men’s bodies seem to receive some injury, to their growth if while 
they are still growing they form connection with women ; for the 
body also has a definite time after which it does not continue to grow. 
And so it is best to unite women of about eighteen years of age and 
men of thirty-seven or less ; for by such an arrangement the union 
will be during their greatest physical perfection, and will, as the years 
pass, reach the limit of child-begetting at the right time. Again, 
the succession of children will be secured, as the younger genera- 
tion will be having children at the beginning of their prime, sup- 
posing some to be born at once, as we may expect, and asthe right 
age has passed away from the older generation as they approach 
the limit of seventy years. We have thus spoken about the right time 
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to form the union: the period of the year most people choose 
rightly even now, in fixing on the winter season as the right time 
to commence cohabitation. The parents also must pay attention 
in relation to child-bearing to what physicians and natural philo- 
sophers say; for the physicians give plenty of instructions on the 
best state of the body, and scientific men on the winds, saying that 
the northerly winds are better than the southerly, On the state of 
body of the parents, which will most benefit the children, we must 
speak with more minuteness when we discuss the superintendence 
of education: for the present it is sufficient to speak in outline. 
The condition of an athlete is not conducive either to the state of 
body which an ordinary citizen requires, or to good health and the 
begetting of children; nor again is that of an invalid and one 
always ailing, but the mean condition between the two extremes, 
Thus parents should be in a condition obtained by exercise, but 
that exercise should not be violent or taken only in one line, as the 
condition of an athlete, but in all the usual pursuits of o freeman. 
And this must apply equally to the husband and wife, Alsoa 
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woman when pregnant must pay attention to her body, and not be 
idle or take unnourishing food. This is easy for the legislator to 
secure by ordering them every day to take some walk to perform a 
service to the gods, whose office it is to preside over birth. On the 
other hand, it is best to give the mind more rest than the body, for 
the offspring appears to be affected by the mother before birth, 
quite as much as plants by the earth. On the question of exposing 
or rearing the children we would have a law against the rearing of 
any deformed child, but forbidding to expose any child only on 
account of the number of the children, supposing that social arrange- 
ments fix a limit; for we have fixed a limit to the production of 
children. But if any have children in consequence of union in viola- 
tion of regulations, abortion must be procured before sensation of life 
come, for that which is inviolable will be distinguished by sense 
and life from that which is not. But since the earliest time of perfec- 
tion for man and wife has been determined, let us also determine at 
what period they should commence their union, and for how long 
they should properly do their duty in the procreation of children ; 
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for the children of parents too old, just as those of parents too 
young, are below the average both in mind and body, and those of 
really old persons are actually weak. And so let us decide upon 
the period of their intellectual prime. This is in most cases the 
age which the poets take in their measurement of years by sevens— 
namely, that nearest the age of fifty years. And so when a man has 
passed this age by four or five years, he ought to give up avowed 
begetting of children. After that time it ought to be clearly for 
the sake of health, or some such cause, that men have intercourse 
with women. On the question of adultery for men or women, let 
it be definitely laid down to be disgraceful to be detected with a 
woman under any circumstances at all while her husband is living, 
and acknowledged as such ; and if during the fixed time for child- 
bearing anyone be found guilty of this crime, let him be punished — 
with loss of civil rights in proportion to his offence, 

When the children have been born, we must consider that the 
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character of their diet makes a great deal of difference in the 
strength of their bodies. Now it is clear, if we examine the ques- 
tion by observation of other animals and of those nations that make 
it a great object to produce a warlike habit of body, that an 
‘abundant milk diet is the one most naturally suited to the body; 
and there should be as little wine as possible to prevent disease. 
Again, it is best to give children, while still at this early age, as . 
much exercise as possible, and to avoid any straining of the joints, 
in consequence of the delicacy of children. Some nations even now 
use certain mechanical contrivances which keep the bodies of 
young children from being strained. It is also a good thing to 
habituate them from infancy to bear cold, for this is the most useful 
aid both to health and military duties. And so it is a custom with 
many barbarous tribes to dip babies in a river when quite cold, 
and with others, as the Celts, to give them very little shelter. It 
is best to teach everything that can bo taught by habituation at 
the youngest age possible, and to teach by gradual advances. Now 
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the condition of children is naturally adapted, by reason of their 
warm blood, for training to endurance of cold; so, during the 
earliest period, it is best to attend to this point and others like it. 
During the next period—i.e. till the age of five years—during which 
it is not yet the right time to advance them either to any form of 
instruction or to compulsory toil, for fear of stopping their growth, 
they must take exercise of a character to drive away the natural 
slothfulness of the body; and this we must supply by general pur- 
suits, and especially games, But their games must not be of a low 
character, or fatiguing, or uncontrolled. Also we would have those 
officials whe are called Superintendents of Education pay attention 
to the character of the stories and legends which children of this 
age should hear; for all these things must prepare the way for 
the occupations of later life, and so their games asa rule should 
take the form of playing at what they will afterwards have to do in 
earnest. Those who seek to check screaming and erying in children 
by their regulations are wrong in doing so, for they are a help to 
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growth, since they are in a manner gymnastic exercises to the body. 
It is holding the breath that gives strength to men when taking 
hard exercise, and exactly the same is the case when children strain 
their voice. Managers of education must take care of the way that 
children pass their time, both generally and also particularly, that 
it shall be as little as possible in company with slaves; for chil- 
dren of this age, and till they are seven, must of necessity be brought 
up at home. It is therefore good to keep them even at this tender 
age from bearing or seeing anything low. It is asa general rule 
the duty of the legislator to banish all foul language from the 
state, as he would anything else that is bad; for from glibness in 
saying what is bad it is but a short step to doing the same. Above 
all then should he keep such away from the young, that they may 
never speak or hear words of such a character. Supposing that any 
person be found openly saying or doing anything forbidden, if he 
be of free birth, but not yet promoted to a seat at the public mess, 
we should punish him with ignominy and the scourge ; and if he 
be of an older age with loss of his freeman’s rights, because he has 
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shewn the character of a slave. And as we forbid the utterance 
of words of this bad character, it is clear that we must also forbid 
the sight of pictures or writings that are indecent. Let our rulers 
then take great care that there be nothing, either statue or painting, 
that suggests indecent actions, except in the temples of some gods 
to whom the law actually gives the attribute of jesting. Besides (the 
young need not see these as) the law allows those who have 
reached a more advanced age to do honour to the gods in behalf of 
themselves, their children, and their wives, The younger genera- 
tion, too, must be forbidden by law to see the performance of either 
satirical or comic pieces until they reach the age at which they 
will be allowed to join the public mess and take strong drink, 
and when their education shall have made them one and all safe 
from the bad effects which such spectacles can have, 

In this book we have given only a cursory account of these 
matters. Later on we must, with greater attention, decide more 
fully, after raising the question in the first place whether we should 
make these regulations or should not, and how they should be 
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made. But to suit the present point of our treatise we have men- 
tioned them, as it was absolutely necessary we should do. For 
perhaps there was some wisdom in something similar that 
Theodorus the tragic actor used to say. He never allowed any 
actor, however pocr, to come on the stage before himself, saying 
that the audience always adapted themselves to what they heard 
first. This same rule applies also to associations with men and 
things, for we all like first impressions best. For this reason we 
should make young people strangers to things bad, especially if 
they produce vice or ill-feeling. 

When the first five years are passed, for the two next—that is, 
till they are seven—our children must be spectators of what they 
will afterwards have to learn to do themselves. There are two 
periods in accordance with which we must divide education—first, 
from the age of seven till puberty; secondly, from puberty till the age 
of twenty-one. Those who divide ages by sevens are not wrong in 
the abstract, but we must follow the division which Nature draws ; 
for it is the object of art generally, and therefore of education, to 
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till up what Nature leaves incomplete. We must therefore con- 
sider, in the first place, whether we should adopt any particular 
system of education; secondly, whether it is best to make the 
eupervision of our children public or private (as it is now in most 
states): and thirdly, what character this supervision should take. 
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